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Alumnews 


Festivities Mark 100 
Years of AU Women 


aincoats, in and out cards, 
R Biggio Flats, Toomers lemo- 

nade, and the wartime hose 
shortage were just a few of the expe- 
riences recalled at a luncheon on 
campus Oct. 28 marking the 100th 
anniversary of the admission of women 
to Auburn. 

More than 650 alumnae, students, 
friends, and faculty members attended 
the event, which featured a presentation 
by humorist/author Jeanne Swanner 
Robertson '67 entitled "Raincoats, 
Rules, and Rollin’ Toomer's Corner: One 
Tall Tiger's Tales of the Auburn Expe- 
rience," and remarks by noted sculptor 
Jean Woodham '46, educator and 
Trustee Bessie Mae Holloway '83, and 
astronaut Kathryn Cordell Thornton '74, 
who recently became the second 
American woman to walk in space 
during a flight of the shuttle Endeavor. 

Also recognized as Outstanding AU 
Women during the ceremonies were 


more than 400 alumnae from across the 
nation (see list, pp. 18-19), who were 


nominated and recognized "for their 
contributions to their professions, their 
families, and/or their communities." 
Auburn became the first institution of 
higher learning in Alabama—and one 
ofthe first in the South—to admit female 
students in September 1892, when Katie 
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A DAY TO CELEBRATE—NASA astronaut Kathryn Cordell Thornton ’74, left, and educator 
and AU trustee Bessie Mae Holloway '83 were among those addressing a crowd of more. 


"of women to Auburn. Sculptor Jean Woodham '46 and speaker/humorist Jeanne Swanner 


Robertson '67 also entertained the crowd. 


Conway Broun, Willie Gertrude Little, 
and Margaret Kate Teague enrolled. A 
more detailed account of the history 
surrounding their admission, and the 


part women have played at Auburn ever 
since, begins on page eight of this issue, 
which is dedicated especially to 100 
years of Auburn women. 


Dye Resigns, AU Receives 
NCAA Letter of Inquiry 


onths of speculation sur- 
rounding the Tiger football 
program and the future of 


Head Coach Pat Dye were put to partial 
rest with the arrival of an official letter 
of inquiry from the National Collegiate 
Athletics Association (NCAA) Nov. 5 
and Dye's resignation Nov. 25, the day 
before the Auburn-Alabama game in 
Bitmingham and just prior to Alumnews 
press time. 

The. contents of the letter, which 
outlines nine allegations of rules 
violations by AU coaches, a booster, 
and an Athletic Department official, 
were announced by President William 
V. Muse in a campus press conference. 


Muse declined to reveal the specific 
individuals named in the charges so as 
not to jeopardize the university's 
ongoing investigation, but the NCAA's 
allegations closely approximated accu- 
sations of wrongdoing in the Tiger 
program made last year by former 
player Eric Ramsey. 

Calling the arrival of the letter "the 
straw that broke the camel's back," Dye 
made the decision to resign during the 
week prior to the Iron Bowl. After a 
settlement with the university was 
agreed upon, Dye revealed his decision 
to the players at the pre-game meal, and 
Muse held a 10 p.m. Birmingham press 
conference to make the news public. 


"This is Coach Dye's decision," Muse 
said of the resignation. “It was a difficult 
decision for Coach Dye and Auburn, 
but he believes, and I agree, that this 
decision is in his best interest and 
Auburn's best interest. 

"Coach Dye is a man of strength, 
conviction, and courage," he added. 
"Auburn University has been generous 
in the settlement of his contract, but no 
more so than he deserves. He has 
contributed much to Auburn and has 
provided many opportunities for 
alumni and friends of Auburn to feel 
proud. Pat has been, and will remain, 
a part of the Auburn family." 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Coach Dye Resigns, 
NCAA Letter Arrives 


(Continued from page 1) 


In an emotional press conference 
following the Tigers' 17-0 loss to 
Alabama, flanked by players, a 
coaches, and family members, Dye cited 
a desire to fight the NCAA charges 
further, but added that such a fight 
would only damage Auburn. "I think 
the competitive spirit in me would have 
been to stay and fight. But knowing the 
total scope of things, there comes a time 
when if you do stand up and fight, the 
destruction far outweighs the other, I 
didn't want to tear down whats been 
built the past 12 years." 


Dye—who won 99 games and four 
SEC championships in his 12 years at 
the Tiger helm—also cited his contin- 
uing health problems as another major 
factor in his decision, revealing that he 
had surgery to remove a malignant 
tumor from his liver just prior to the 
beginning of the 1992 season. "That's 
been going back and forth, but it is an 
uncertain thing," he said of his health. 
"p live every day like it's the last day 
I'm ever going to live, and 1 live every 
day like I'm going to live forever.” 

The 53-year-old Dye will remain a 
university employee—as a special 
advisor to the president—until age 60, 
with the balance due under his contract 
to be paid over seven years. In addition, 
Auburn will provide him with partial 
he wil forego. 

An eight-member search committee, 
consisting of Muse, Athletic Director 
Mike Lude, and representatives from the 
board of trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
student body, has already begun the 
hunt for a new coach, with the intention 
of completing its task before Christmas. 
The university is also continuing its 
investigation into the NCAA allegations 
and preparing for a possible hearing 
before the association's Infractions 
Committee sometime in late winter or 
early spring. 


"It is important to recognize that the 
letter we received contains only alle- 
gations and that they are subject to 
investigation,” Muse noted. “They are 
not findings. They are charges that we 
have the opportunity to substantiate or 
prove unfounded. 

"If Auburn is guilty of rules violations, 
we will admit to those violations and 
take our punishment,” he added. “If we 
are not guilty, if our investigations show 
no violation on our part, intended or 
otherwise, we will present our findings 
to the NCAA Committee on Infractions 
and let it decide. We are prepared to 
live with the committee findings. The 
NCAA is seeking the truth and Auburn 
University is seeking the truth. We can 
live with the truth.” 


The nine allegations outlined in the 
letter of inquiry include: 


SAY CHEESE—On hand at a recent Alumni Center reception sponsored by the alumni 


board's Alumni Participation Committee were, 


from left, Juraldine Battle '87, Iris Ely '94, 


Shirley Frazier '91, April Daniel '93, Cathy Cochran '88, and Renee Burruss '88. 


1. That a representative of the 
university's athletic interests provided 
cash and merchandise to à then- 
student-athlete. 

2. That an assistant coach provided 
cash, some of which was provided by 
a representative of the school's athletic 
interests, on several occasions to a then- 
student-athlete. 

3, That an Athletic Department staff 
member provided cash on numerous 


occasions to a then-student-athlete. 
= ^ "— os 
provided cash on one oc asion to a 


then-student-athlete. 

5. That a loan was obtained by a then- 
student-athlete in violation of NCAA 
rules 

6 
principle of institutional control in 


yat the university has violated the 


connection with these allegations and 
in the administration of the intercolle- 
giate football program. 

7. That two then-assistant football 
coaches and an Athletic Department 
staff member acted contrary to the 
principles of ethical cc nduct contained 
in the NCAA rules. 

8. That two then-assistant football 
coaches and an Athletic Department 
staff member erroneously certified 
compliance with NCAA rules and failed 
to report NCAA violations. 

9, That the head football coach and 
an assistant football coach received 
information. regarding the receipt of 
extra benefits by a then-student-athlete 
and did not forward such information 
to appropriate university officials. 


Auburn has 90 days from Nov. 5 in 
which to conduct its own investigation 
into the allegations, after which time the 
university can either ask for an exten- 
sion or submit the findings of its internal 
investigation to the NCAA. If there is 
sufficient evidence to document that 
any or all of the rules infractions did 
in fact occur, the case will go to the 


NCAA Committee on Infractions, which 
will assess any penalties. 

Muse stressed that the university has 
already taken several steps to "establish 
the foundation for an athletic program 
that plays by the rules and provides for 
its student-athletes the quality of 
experience the NCAA desires." These 
steps include the separation of the roles 
of athletic director and head football 
coach, the hiring of an athletic director 


“with the experience to lead a program 
Aw Aupurns sme and scope and with 


the integrity to ensure that all operations 
of the department are ethically appro- 
priate and legally sound," and the 
strengthening of the academic support 
system for student-athletes. 


Burney Scbolarsbip to Honor Late Coed 


On the 20th of September, a tragic automobile accident occurred near Oxfc ord, 

England. Two young newlyweds from Auburn were returning to their Oxford 
residence when their car collided with one driven by a young Englishman. 
Marsha Lynn Burns Burney '92 died in the accident. 
i student at Auburn High School, Converse College, and Auburn 
University, Marsha had distinguished herself as an outstanding scholar, athlete, 
and leader. With a near perfect grade point average of 3.91, she was expected 
to graduate with highest honors from AU's College of Education next spring. 

She and her husband, Lt. Richard Owen Burney of Auburn, were married 
just two-and-a-half months before the accident. After finishing first in his class 
at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point in 1991, Richard was designated 


As 


He also indicated that Auburn will 
cooperate fully with the NCAA to 
resolve the ongoing investigation. "Iam 
committed, and Auburn University is 
committed, to having an intercollegiate 
athletic program that operates consis- 
tent with the philosophy and within the 
context of an academic institution," he 
said. "We want our teams to be 
successful, and they can be successful, 
within the rules of the Southeastern 
Conference and the NCAA. 

“We have cooperated fully with the 
NCAA and will continue to do so. That 
does not mean that we acknowledge 
guilt or presume innocence. It is instead 
an indication of my commitment and 
Auburn's commitment to operate our 
intercollegiate athletic program in a 
first-class manner and with the utmost 
integrity.” 


First Alabama Gives 
Business $250,000 


J. Stanley Mackin 54, chairman and 
CEO of First Alabama Bancshares, 
announced a $250,000 gift to AU 
following the Oct. 30 dedication of the 
new College of Busines Building. 

Mackin presented President William 
V. Muse with $150,000 to fund the First 
Alabama Bank Professorship in. Busi- 
ness. An additional $100,000 will endow 
four First Alabama Business Scholar 
ships—two for AU graduate students 
and two for undergraduates at AUM. 


“First Alabama has had a strong and 
mutually benericrar rerauionsnip with 


Auburn for many years ‘kin said. 
“Many of the staff, like myself, take great 
pride in the accomplishments of Auburn 


and in paticular those of the College 
of Business.” 


a Marshall Scholar by the government of Great Britain and awarded a program 
of study in the United Kingdom. The couple had only just settled into their 
new apartment in Oxford when the tragedy occurred, 


Richard recently returned to England 


to complete his studies. Prior to leaving 
Auburn, however, he made arrangements with the AU Office of Advancement - 


to endow a full-tuition scholarship each year for a deserving third- or fourth- 

year student majoring in English/language arts education. It is precisely the | 

type scholarship Marsha used, along with loans, grants, and savings from part) 
] 


time jobs, to pay for her college education. 


Anyone interested in helping make this scholarship endowment a reality - 


should send donations in Marsha’s memory payable to the Auburn University — 
Foundation (with Marsha Burns Burney Scholarship Fund on the memo line - 


of the check) to the Auburn University Foundation, 317 S. College Street, 


‘Auburn University, AL 36849. 


ec LETTERS TO THE EDITOR Æ 


Price of Mediocrity 
Is Indeed High 


Dear Editor, 


Congratulations on the column en- 
titled “The Price of Mediocrity” which 
appeared in your October issue. 

We in industry have seen this crisis 
coming for some time in the educa- 
tional quality of the young people 
coming to work in our plants and 
offices. Your column correctly put 
the burden of change, if we are to 
change, where it belongs 
parents’ doorsteps. 

For me, as an engineering student, 
everything hada black or white, quan- 
titative answer. How to get parents to 
accept nothing less than a superior 
education for their children is less 
substantive to me. I would appreci- 
ate suggestions on how to get this 
revolution in thinking started. 

Tam sharing your column with the 
caring people of my community. We 
stand ready, able, and willing to get 
this problem in our communities and 
education systems turned around. 

We are already becoming a sec- 
ond-rate country in our ability to com- 
pete in a global economy, primarily 
because of a failure in our family 


goals and the apathy.of our people 
toward education. Money is not the 


only solution tothis problem, as much 
as the politicians would have us to 
believe. 

I wish that we cared as much about 
the education of the coming genera- 
tions as we do about having a win- 
ning football team. These are not 
mutually exclusive goals. 

Thanks again for a most insightful 
column. 


at the 


Dwight Carlisle, Jr. '58 
Alexander City 


More Alums Speak 
Out for Hitchcock 


Dear Editor, 


I wish to add a bit of information 
and my sentiments on the subject of 
Jimmy Hitchcock, which G.C. Moore 
wrote of in the October issue of the 
Alumneuws. 

I am familiar with some of the 
efforts made several years ago by a 
group of former friends of Jimmy. 
Most played with him or under him 
during the time he coached for Coach 
Jack Meagher in the 1930s. 


Congressman Bill Nichols, a mem- 
ber of the AU Board of Trustees who 
also played football in the 1950s, 
wrote a letter in 1988 expressing a 
desire to honor Jimmy. Nichols' un- 
timely death a few weeks later ended 
that effort. 

Later, a suggestion was made to 
name the Lettermen's Club room in 
honor of Jimmy. Even later, a promi- 
nent alumnus contacted Coach Dye 
suggesting the press box be named 
to honor him. Iam not aware that any 
response was received. 

With Jimmy being Auburn's first 
All-America and later having an out- 
standing career as a public servant, it 
is a disgrace that he has not been 
honored by Auburn University. His 
being left off the Team of the Century 
is not surprising, for Jimmy is truly 
one of Auburn's forgotten alumni. 

A mistake was made by the com- 
mittee in having a team selected in 
the first place. 


William O. Butler '38 
Montgomery 


Dear Editor, 


This letter is to comment on G.C. 
Moore's letter in the October 


Alumnews regarding. the mater of 
Jimmy Hitchcock of Union Springs 


not being included on the Auburn 
Team of the Century. 

I must admit that this matter is 
important to me fortwo reasons. First, 
I was a next door neighbor of Jimmy 
and his family and have a picture 
taken of Jimmy afterhe won the honor 
of being Auburn's first All-America. 
Second, it is hard to imagine that 
Jimmy's accomplishment of being 
Auburn's first All-America could be 
overlooked by the fans and the cen- 
tennial committee. 

I trust Moore's letter, this letter, 
and those of other fans and friends 
will have a positive influence on the 
Auburn Football Centennial Commit- 
tee to provide proper recognition for 
Jimmy's accomplishments and con- 
tribution to Auburn's football history. 


Watt Jordan, Jr. '50 
Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We asked Mike 
Hubbard, director of the Auburn Net- 
work, to explain the Team of the 
Century selection process for our 
readers. The following is his response: 


The Team of the Century, spon- 


sored by our four centennial corpo- 
rate sponsors, was determined by a 
popular vote of the fans. A ballot 
listing nearly 300 former players from 
the first century of Auburn football 
was printed in The Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, The Birmingham News, In- 
side the Auburn Tigers, and the Au- 
burn Alumnews. Biographical 
sketches of all players on the ballot 
were also printed in inserts in the two 
newspapers. Ballots were also dis- 
tributed through all of the First Ala- 
bama Bank locations throughout the 
state. 

The Team of the Century project 
was designed to be entertaining for 
Auburn fans. As is the case with all 
popular votes of its type, the Team of 
the Century has an unavoidable gen- 
erational bias. With that in mind, we 
also promoted the All-Time Team, 
selected by a vote of the fans in 1943, 
which included Hitchcock and cov- 
ered the first 50 years of Auburn foot- 
ball. That team, as well as the Team of 
the Century, was featured in the cen- 
tennial section of the Auburn vs. 
Vanderbilt game program. 


Fuller Feature 
Richly Deserved 


wear nawor, 


Although not an Auburn alum, I 
aman avid—perhaps rabid is a better 
description—fan of THE university 
of Alabama! 


lappreciate reading the Alumnews 
because, as you can imagine, living 
in Gainesville, Fla., I don't receive 
such information otherwise. Thank 
you! 

The Campus Capsules item in the 
October issue regarding the Samford 
Hall bat eviction was interesting be- 
cause the University of Florida tried a 
similar eviction last year and it was a 
total failure. Perhaps if the AU Facili- 
ties Division is successful, they can 
tell UF how to get the bats out of their 
belfry. 


Even more interesting was the ter- 
tific article on the success story of 
Millard Fuller’s Habitat for Humanity. 
It was uncanny that you should have 
sucha positive, uplifting article in the 
same issue with the letter from Col. 
McCrary regarding a previous pro- 
file. Thanks for presenting the pro- 
file, on a role model such as Fuller, 
for our materialistic society. 


Im sure there are many, many 
more such Auburn people, but it is 


refreshing to see recognition given 
where it is so richly deserved. 
War Eagle! 


Alvin C. Tate 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Don't Be So Quick 
To Judge McGregor 


Dear Editor, 


I was saddened to read the rather 
short-sighted letter in the October 
issue criticizing your feature on Milton 
McGregor. I hope that anyone who 
would pass judgment on Mr. 
McGregor would consider the sub- 
stantial contributions that his hard 
work and business acumen have 
brought to Alabama. 

Thanks to dedicated tax revenues 
generated at Victoryland Greyhound 
Park, which attracts thousands of tour- 
ists yearly, Macon County now has a 
new $13-million comprehensive high 
school for its children. Its school sys- 
tem has a steady base of funding, 
which otherwise would not exist. Its 
city and county governments are 
helped to fund services, law enforce- 
ment, libraries, and medical care; 
QS loca POLRENBAVE detis vor 
their citizens. 

Alabama's tax base profits as well. 
In 1991, Victoryland contributed more 
than $2.7 million in parimutuel taxes 
straight to the state coffers, not to 
mention the 16 other taxes this busi- 
ness pays. Victoryland's revenues to 
governments, as stipulated by law, 
amounted to more than $9.4 million 
in 1991. 

Regarding parimutuel gambling, I 
remind the letter's author that it is 
legal and, just as importantly, it is a 
voluntary entertainment option, just 
like a night at the movies, à football 
game, or an amusement park trip. 

As for his assault on Mr. McGregor's 
character, I can simply say I am sorry 
he has never met Mr. McGregor, and 
voiced this hurtful and uninformed 
opinion without basis. 


I challenge Mr. McGregor's detrac- 
tors to compare what they have done 
to improve Alabama's tax base; what 
measures they have taken to provide 
more than 500 jobs in a rural county, 
and what contributions they make 
daily toward enhancing Alabama asa 
tourism destination in the Southeast. 


Joy Whetstone '80 
Montgomery 
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| Guest Column— 
The Auburn Woman 
By Kaye Lovvorn '64, Director, 


Advancement Services and Editor 
of Tbe Alumnews 1968-90 


Supposedly everyone knows who an Auburn 
man is, and what his role is, but an Auburn 
woman? Who's an Auburn woman? When I 
think of Auburn women, I think first of my 

mother's beloved teacher, Mrs. Alma Tompkins 

-. Morgan '04 at Geraldine High School. Ithink of 
my aunt, Betty Faust Talley '49, who was the first 
Auburn woman graduate in my family. Of 
Georgia Vallery 57, a terrific Auburn psychology 
teacher and leader in pushing for improved 
mental health facilities. Of Ruth Faulk '47 and 
her Advanced Composition Class. Of my 
roommates and other friends in Dorms 10, 4, and 
12. And, since I graduated, the dozens of other 
Auburn women who've been my friends, my 
students, my teachers, and my colleagues, 
sometimes all at the same time. 

I've thought more frequently about "The 
Auburn Woman" and her involvement with the 
university as a result of a conversation last year 
with John Blackwell '64, who had recently 
become development officer for the College of 
Sciences and Mathematics. A physician had told 
John that, as she isn't interested in football, there 
is nothing to bring her back to campus or 
involve her with her local Auburn club, where 
the speakers are always coaches. 1 found a 
certain ironic symmetry in her statement because 

Yea X ect Mensa not the Univesity, the fole 
of football usually has been written much larger 
than that of women. 

Not long after my talk with John, Dr. Joe Busta 
'69 and I were meeting, and I mentioned the 
physician's comments. I prophesied that the 
100th anniversary of women's admission to 
Auburn would pass unrecognized in 1992. Well, 
I was wrong. Dr. Busta quickly wrote President 
James E. Martin '54, noting the upcoming 

. anniversary and suggesting a university 
celebration. Dr. Martin followed up on Dr. 
Busta's suggestion by appointing a three-mem- 
ber committee, chaired by Vice President Pat 
Barnes '65 and including Herb White 55, to start 
the planning process. When Dr. William V. 
Muse became Auburn's president last March, he 
eagerly reviewed the work of the committee (to 
which we had added Leah Rawls Atkins '58 and 
Emily Reaves Leischuck '64) and provided a 
budget to carry it out. 

By the time of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Admission of Women on Oct. 28, we had 
added dozens of others officially or unofficially 
to our ranks. With the support of people from 
across campus, the planning begun more than 
13 months before culminated in Leah Atkins' 
monograph on the history of women at Auburn 
and a luncheon honoring more than 400 women 
and attended by 700 people. 

Since Auburn admitted its first coeds in 1892, 
49,649 women have received degrees from 
Auburn, according to figures from Teresa 
Hall '78 of the Office of Institutional Analysis. 
Roughly a third of all Auburn degrees have been 
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awarded to women, most of them in the past 25 
years. And in the last couple of years, the num- 
ber of women graduates has begun approaching 
50 percent of each class. The percentage of 
women in engineering continues to grow and 
the number of women enrolled in pharmacy 
and veterinary medicine has reached 50 percent. 
And women who have graduated from 
Auburn go into every field. A quick scan through 
the titles of the women honored on October 28 
shows jobs ranging from freelance magazine 
writer to Episcopal priest, from assistant vice 
president of the largest railroad in the U.S. to 
vice president and editor-in-chief of a publishing 
house, from pharmacist at an Army hospital to 
associate professor of expository writing at the 
first U.S. college to admit women, from attorney 
with the environmental and natural resources 
division of the Department of Justice to retired 
chemist and housewife, from head of a Carib- 
bean aquatic animal health project to retired 
school librarian, from an advisory informational 
developer for IBM to teaching business educa- 
tion in high school, from a county Extension 
agent to education dean, from university 
affirmative action/EEOC officer to senior staff 
scientist for the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology, from CEO of a 
vocational rehabilitation consulting and research 
firm to president of a renovation and restoration 
firm in New York City, from a flute instructor 
who spent December 1991 giving master classes 
and recitals in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) to a 
family physician, from an astronaut to nursing 
dean, from partner in one the largest executive 
search firms to practicing small animal medicine, 


from a teacher and novelist to chemist with the 
t me went a peurau ICS ASSIStUtIIU proressor to 


crude oil manager for Exxon Supply Co., from 
history professor to co-chairman of a furniture 
store chain, from a European opera singer to a 
speech therapist in Georgia, from the first 
registered woman architect in Alabama to 
associate editor of a weekly newspaper. 

When most of the women honored were in 
school and beginning their careers the word 
mentor was not in common usage. Yet most of 
the women honored had the encouragement not 
only of other women but also of men: their 
teachers, their husbands, their friends, their 
fathers, their employers, and in a few cases, 
some mentioned their sons, uncles, or 
grandfathers. 

Perhaps the Auburn experience for women 
has been best captured in the words of one 
nominee: “Auburn in the fall, Auburn in the 
spring, Auburn in the dead of winter—a village 
burgeoning with youth, energy and minds being 
pried open—exciting friendships—an 
extravagant admiration for some of my English 
professors—the dances—those mystical Auburn 
Knights dances that turned a quonset hut into 
very heaven—a strong sense of expectancy that 
pervaded my days at Auburn. Auburn did not 
just touch my life; it colored it.” 

In the last few weeks as I've thought about 
The Auburn Woman, I've considered her role on 
the Alumni Board, as a faculty member, as a 
volunteer member of various university advisory 
councils, development boards, on the Board of 
Trustees, in the local Auburn clubs. Our num- 
bers have not been notable or even equitable in 


Campus Views 


any of those categories. The women who were 
honored last month should have made us all 
aware of the wealth of talent which is there to be 
tapped for the good of the university as it has 
been used for their families, their professions, 
and their communities. I, and perhaps other 
members of the committee, more than anything 
else gained a renewed sense of pride in the 
importance of the university and its role in the 
lives of Auburn graduates, of their love for the 
university where they grew and learned, where 
often they met their husbands and in some cases 
had their children, where they trained for and 
sometimes discovered their life's work, where 
they tested themselves and found that they could 
succeed in a way that gave them the strength to 
pursue careers they had never heard of when 
they left college or jobs they had dreamed of 
entering but were never encouraged to pursue. 

Those of us on the committee hope that 
October 28, 1992, will not be a culmination but a 
beginning—a beginning of women playing a 
role in their university that their education and 
their careers have prepared them for, a role that 
will provide even more opportunities for the 
future generations of Auburn women who will 
share our pride in and love of the university that 
we were lucky enough to attend. AA 


Guest Column— 
State of the University 


By William V. Muse, President 
Auburn University 


EDIL z z c Willian wv. Muse 
made his first State of the University address to 
the General Faculty on Oct. 13. The following is 
an edited text of that address. 


The past eight months have been challenging, 
interesting, and exhausting. I have tried to learn 
about Auburn so my decisions will be informed 
and enlightened. It has been my objective to 
visit each collegiate unit for a briefing on 
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operations and to meet faculty and staff. I have 
visited several Agricultural Experiment Field 
Stations and Extension offices. I also have had 
opportunity to attend Auburn club meetings and 
to speak to civic groups. While these visits have 
been time consuming, I feel they are part of my 
education about this university and state. 

I have gleaned an even greater respect and 
admiration for Auburn. This university has dealt 
with significant problems the last several years 
and has felt the sting of public criticism. But 
through it all, there has been a strong will to 
persevere and to progress. I have been 
impressed by the faculty with whom I have met. 
The commitment to quality teaching, the quality 
of research that is conducted, and the interest in 
helping others to apply knowledge lead me to 
conclude that Auburn has a faculty of excep- 
tional quality. I have been most impressed, 
however, by the dedication of the faculty and 
staff, not only to their work, but to the entire 
university. 

I am impressed with our students' academic 
ability, work ethic, and enthusiasm. Alumni I 
have met have been an inspiration. I have never 
encountered a group that exhibits so much love 
and admiration for their alma mater. That tells 
me about the quality of the education they 
received at AU. 

Now, on to issues that confront us. The fore- 
most problem is financial. That has been an 
overriding issue for two years and will continue 
to be a central concern for the foreseeable 
future. 

Our 1992-93 state appropriation is not pro- 
rated, and unless there is an unexpected turn in 
economic conditions in our state, there will be 
no need to prorate the educational trust fund this 
year. But even without proration, the 1992-93 
state appropriation is still $8 million below the 
state funding for 1990-91. In two years, prora- 
tion has cost AU $14 million, a shortfall that has 
been felt throughout the university in reduced 
funds for a variety of purposes, including two 
consecutive years without a general salary 
increase. 

Prospects for state appropriations are not 
bright. Two major changes are needed to ad- 
dress adequately the needs of higher education 
and other vital state services. But there are no 
indications the legislature will deal with either. 

The first issue is tax reform. The tax structure 
is neither adequate nor equitable. The state 
does not produce sufficient revenue to fund 
adequately education or many other important 
state services. The primary victim is elementary 
and secondary education, resulting in a public 
school system that is inadequate for the 
preparation of students and for positioning this 
state to be competitive in the 21st century. 
Under the current structure, revenues are likely 
to increase only as the state's economy 
improves. Alabama's economy is growing less 
rapidly than other states’. This will leave 
Alabama increasingly noncompetitive for high 
value-added industries, because of the 
deficiencies in our school system. Hence, unless 
there is major tax reform, we should expect state 
appropriations to grow modestly, if at all. 

The other major issue is educational reform. 
While there has been primary focus on this issue 
at the elementary and secondary level, one ines- 
capable conclusion is that there are too many 
higher education institutions for the number of 
students engaged in post-secondary education. 


Dollars allocated for higher education are 
spread too thinly among too many institutions. 
While a restructuring of higher education would 
be desirable, it is virtually impossible politically. 
If the growth in state support over the 
foreseeable future is going to be modest at best, 
where is Auburn going to get the monies to 
maintain the quality it has developed and to 
achieve vital objectives? From multiple sources: 
First, we must utilize more efficiently and 
effectively the resources we have. We need to 
analyze carefully our operations to determine 
where savings can be effected and to eliminate 
functions that are nonessential. We need to iden- 
tify those services and activities most important 
to us and concentrate our efforts in areas central 
to Auburn's mission. The resources we capture 
from a restructuring of this sort can support 
activities we deem of greatest importance. We 
need to look at quality management approaches 
across the university. In that regard, I was 
pleased with the performance of the university- 
wide budget advisory committee this year, and 
will be continuing the same group for its advice 
on the preparation of the 1993-94 budget. 
Second, we need to raise tuition to a level 
competitive with similar universities. Auburn is 
one of Money Magazine's *best buys in higher 
education," providing high quality education at 
low cost. If we were receiving adequate state 
support, and if there was an expectation that 
state support would be increasing, it might be 
possible to maintain low tuition. We want to 
provide access to public higher education. But I 
find little justification for Auburn to provide an 
education of the quality that it has at a cost less 
than that charged by the University of Alabama, 
or by many other universities of equal or lesser 


quality. The trustees have authorized me to 


study our tuition policies and te reoppresne-ie 
plan for tuition increases over a multi-year 


period that would more appropriately position 
Auburn where it needs to be. I applaud the 
trustees’ forward thinking in this regard. I 
expect to make recommendations in January. 

Third, we need to be more aggressive in seek- 
ing private support. This requires a more care- 
fully focused development effort to secure the 
endowments and annual funding for scholar- 
ships, faculty support, and for physical facilities. 
We need to be more aggressive in seeking 
external support for research, not only from the 
government, but from industry and foundations. 

Intercollegiate athletics is an area that has pro- 
duced unsurpassed visibility of Auburn as a uni- 
versity. While there are benefits from that visi- 
bility, unfortunately, there have been cases 
where Auburn’s image as an academic institution 
has been tarnished. In the short time I have been 
here, we have ‘moved aggressively and pro- 
actively to develop and operate an athletic 
program that will make us proud. 

The period of difficulty may not be over. We 
expect the NCAA investigation into allegations 
made by Eric Ramsey to be completed shortly. 
The results will receive extensive media 
coverage. If Auburn is found guilty of NCAA 
violations, I expect us to be penalized. I hope 
that, if prosecuted, we will not be persecuted. 
Any rumor of transgressions in athletics receives 
widespread publicity, and there is no way to 
ensure that such rumors or charges will not take 
place. But our program must adhere to the rules 
and operate within the framework of the mission 
of this institution. 


I am pleased with the performance of Mike 
Lude in providing leadership for our athletic 
pro-gram. Mike represents our institution with 
con-siderable skill and integrity, and he has 
made several changes to improve the internal 
opera-tions of the department. I applaud the 
decision to develop an extensive academic 
support sys-tem for student athletes. Students 
who compete in athletics give extensively of 
their time and energy in representing this 
institution. We owe it to them to provide the 
support they need academically. 

A second area that deserves comment is the 
relationship between the faculty and administra- 
tion. I confess that I felt tension during my first 
meeting with the faculty, and am pleased that 
the working relationship has improved. I felt 
confident on the first meeting I had with Gene 
Clothiaux [past chair, faculty senate] that we 
would be able to work effectively together. 
Barry Burkhart [current chair] has continued in 
the tradition that Gene and I established—of an 
open and cooperative relationship—and I am 
confident that the others who follow will bring 
to this body the same style of leadership. 

I have appointed an image enhancement task 
force, asking professionals in communications 
and journalism, both on campus and in the state 
and nation, to provide advice as to how Auburn 
could do a better job in public relations. One 
suggestion was that we conduct family argu- 
ments in the house rather than on the front 
porch. Iam committed to maintaining open 
channels of communication, recognizing that 
there will be times when we disagree, but confi- 
dent that we can reach an acceptable resolution. 

We have a goal of increasing enrollment and 
retention of African-American students. I was 
pleased that the faculty senate recommended, 
sions policy to provide more flexibility in our 
admissions process. This change does not 
represent a lowering of academic standards, as 
some contend. It merely allows an applicant to 
compensate for a lower ACT score by obtaining 
a higher grade average. 

While this flexibility will allow more African- 
Americans to be eligible for admission, it does 
not ensure they will enroll. We need to soften 
the edges that have conveyed an image of 
Auburn as inhospitable to African-Americans. I 
don't think that is the case, and I have been 
pleased with attitudes by faculty and staff who 
want to see progress in this area. We need to 
be more aggressive in search processes to 
ensure that African-Americans, and other 
minority groups, are afforded every opportunity 
for employment and are encouraged to come 
here. Good intentions are laudable but 
insufficient. We must achieve greater diversity. 


I urge that we include more women in the 
decision-making process, as appointees to 
appropriate administrative posts and in service 
on committees and task forces. Auburn was the 
first university in Alabama to admit women as 
students. On this centennial of that occasion, we 
must rededicate ourselves to fully involving 
women in all aspects of university life. 


We have a bright future. Nowhere is there 
more psychic energy to move an institution 
forward. We need to focus on things that matter: 
on development of intellectual talent, on 
nurturing the human spirit, on creating new 
knowledge, and on service. AA 
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Galloway Takes 
Over as Alumni 
Association Head 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the following inter- 
view, newly elected Alumni Association 
President Pat Galloway '51 shares his 
thoughts about Auburn and the Associa- 
tion with The Alumnews 


Q: Briefly summarize your back- 
ground and tell us about your family. 


A: My family has always had a deep 
allegiance to Auburn University. My 
ather grew up on a farm near Jackson 
Gap and my mother taught school in 
fayette. My four brothers graduated 
from Auburn. Margie, my wife of 43 
years, has strong ties to Auburn as well 
Her mother, Nellie Martin, was born in 
Opelika and lived there until she met her 
iusband-to-be, Gene Maye, from 
Yothan, who was attending Alabama 
olytechnic Institute. Margie and I are 
very proud of our four children, two 
»oys and two girls, a doctor and a dental 


iygienist, as well as an attorney and a 
CPA, who both graduated from Auburn 
We have nine grandchildren, four boys 
and five girls. Our grandson, Steve Lord, 
now attends Auburn 

I followed in the footsteps of my two 
older brothers, who graduated from 
Auburn, in chemical engineering. I at- 
tended. Auburn. as a chemical engineer 
and going to school for three months 
After two years, I decided engineering 
was not my forte. I had left Margie in 
Birmingham and we decided to get mar 
ried. So I went to Birmingham Southern 
and majored in accounting and econom 
ics. Taking course overloads, I gradu- 
ated in 10 quarters while also working 38 
hours a week at Sears. I graduated with 
honors and was initiated into Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

My 38-year Sears career began in Bir- 
mingham and carried me to 12 locations 
throughout the Southeast, and then to 
Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Penn., 
and Chicago. I retired in 1986 as senior 
executive vice president of Sears’ mer- 
chandise group with responsibility for 
all field operations throughout the U.S 
We retired to Auburn because of our 
love for Auburn University and the open 
and friendly attitude of the people of this 
area, We have been very happy with our 
We en 
courage all Auburn alumni to consider 


decision and enjoy living here 


We believe you 
will find it has a lot to offer. 


this area for retirement 


Q: What influenced you to attend 
Auburn and what are your most out- 
standing memories of your student 
days? 


A: Family tradition and encouragement 


were the dominant influences in my 


ssociation News 


PRESIDE 


Alumni Association at its annual meeting on Homecoming day 


T GALLOWAY-—J. Patrick Galloway '51 of Auburn was elec ted president of the 


The retired senior executive 


vice president of Sears called his election “one of the high honors of my life 


attending Auburn. I sure remember the 
good times, friendly attitudes, say "hey" 
campaigns on campus, pic nics at 
Chewacla Park, approximately 4,000 stu 
dents and only about 400 girls, the mix 
ture of older WWII vets with younger 
high school graduates, the more chal 
lenging college courses versus high 
school, very few cars on campus, miss 
ing my girl in Birmingham, and thumb- 
ingto Birmingham and back many week 


ends 


Q: What were your feelings upon 
being elected president of the Na- 
tional Alumni / 


sociation at this 
year's annual meeting? 


A: My election as president of the Na 


tional Alumni Association is certainly 


one of the high honors of my life. This 
association has been served by so many 
outstanding presidents who love Au 
burn and contributed so much to this 
University that anyone would be thrilled 


to try to continue that tradition 


Q: What do you see as the primary 


mission of the Alumni Association? 


A: The primary mission of the Auburn 


Alumni Association can be simply 


stated—to beneficially serve Auburn 


University and its alumni. 


Q: What about the mission of Auburn 
University? 


^: In my opinion, the primary mission of 
Auburn University is to provide the edu 
cational opportunities and character de 
vek pment atm sphere that prepare our 
students to reach their God-given indi 
vidual potential. Auburn will have ful 
filled its primary mission to the extent 
that 


philosophy as expressed in Dr. George 


its alumni can follow a life-long 


Petrie's Auburn Creed 


Q: What role should the alumni board 
play in helping both the Association 
and University achieve those mis- 
sions? 


^: The Association must continue to de 
velop and improve its programs to more 
effectively communicate with our alumni 
and friends in a life-long interest and 
with 


involvement Auburn 


University 
This is not just financial support, but 
personal activism to support and to be a 
public voice in support of Auburn Uni 


versity 


Q: In what ways can the average 
alumnus help the Association and 
University? 


A: The most effective way any alumnus 
can help Auburn is to join the National 
Alumni Association and their local alumni 


clubs. These organizations provide the 
best and most consistent flow of perti- 
nent information about activities, pro- 
grams, goals, and accomplishments re- 
garding Auburn University. In this way, 
our alumni can be kept up-to-date on 
areas of interest and ways they can be a 
part of the continuing growth of Auburn 


University 


Q: What do you feel are the greatest 
challenges facing Auburn University 
and higher education in general right 
now? 


A: To continue to provide quality educa 
tion at an affordable cost. Auburn has 
clearly been recognized by many inde- 
pendent studies as being one of the 
nation's leaders in providing a top flight 
education at The 
financial squeeze caused by decreased 


a reasonable cost 


state funding makes this tradition very 


difficult to continue 


Q: What is the primary function of 
the Alumni Association president? 


A: The president's role is to provide lead- 
ership and work effectively with our 
national alumni board to set policy and 
programs consistent with our ¢ harter and 
by-laws for our professional staff to imple 
ment, as well as to be a voice for Auburn 
alumni. In addition, this Association and 
this office should play an important role 
in setting and implementing Auburn's 


goals and objectives 


Q: How do you view the relationship 
between the alumni and develop- 
ment functions of the Office of Ad- 
vancement? 


A: The relationship is one of cooperation 
to advance the welfare of Auburn Uni- 
versity by developing programs that will 
provide gifts and contributions of what 
soever nature to Auburn University and/ 
or the Auburn University Foundation. 
We must effectively communicate those 


programs to Auburn alumni and friends, 


Q: Outline for us your personal goals 
for your upcoming presidency. 


A: You have to remember that this iš 
really a team effort and there are team 
goals, not individual goals. Paul Spina 
Alumni Association vice president, andy 
with our 15 voting alumni board ment 
bers, will continue to strive to implement 
our five-year strategic plan. This put 
heavy emphasis on building our already 
strong alumni clubs. We have 117 clubs 
in 22 states. We added two clubs in 1992, 
including the 1,200-member Lee County 


Club. We want to work with those clubs 


that have opportunities for growth and 
improvement in their programs 
im to 


invite the parents of Auburn students @ 


We have started a parents prc 


Join our organization These parents will 
gain valuable information about Auburfi 
and its programs and, hopefully, de 


velop a closer tie to Auburn through 
newsletters and a spring weekend con- 
ference. This is an exciting development 
that will provide timely information about 
Auburn to parents. We believe there is 
much to be gained by the parents, and 
Auburn University as well, in this effort. 


Q: Is there any other message you 
would like to share with Alumni As- 
sociation members? 


A: A brief one: be a positive voice for 
Auburn University. This is not a time for 
sunshine patriots. Auburn will prevail, 
as in David Housel's words, and grow 
stronger with our alumni interest, love, 
and support. 


New Officers 
Elected at 
Homecoming 


A new president, vice president, and 
five new board members were elected to 
the board of directors of the Auburn 
Alumni’ Association during the 
organization's annual Homecoming 
meeting on campus recently. 


The new officers include J. Patrick 
Galloway of Auburn, president; Paul J. 
Spina of Birmingham, vice president; 
Harry Campbell of Section; Lucinda S. 
Cannon of Opelika; Richard Mitchell of 
Atlanta; William E. Porter of Birming- 
ham; and E. Hamilton Wilson of Mont- 
gomery. 

A member of the class of 1951, Gallo- 
way is a retired vice president of Sears 
and Roebuck Co. He previously served 
one year as the Association's vice presi- 
dent and is a life member of the Alumni 
Association and a member of the AU 
College of Business Advisory Council. 

Spina, a member of the AU class of 


1963, is a partner in Equity Resources, 
Inc., in Birmingham. He is a life member 


of the Alumni Association and a former 
president of the Jefferson County Au- 
burn Club. 

Campbell, a 1939 AU graduate, is presi- 
dent and manager of Section Gin and 
Grain Co. He is a life member of the 
Alumni Association, a member of the 
Auburn County Legislative Committee, 
and a former president of the Jackson 
County Auburn Club. 

A 1969 graduate, Cannon is a com- 
mercial specialist with First Realty. She is 
a life member of the Alumni Association, 
a former officer in the Jefferson County 
Auburn Club, and a member of the board 
of directors of the new Lee County Au- 
burn Club. 

Mitchell, a 1955 graduate, is retired as 
senior vice president and director of Zay 
and Co. He isa life member of the Alumni 
Association, a past chairman of the AU 
College of Business Advisory Council 
and a member of the College of Business 
Development Steering Committee. 

A 1957 graduate, Porter is president of 
Industrial Products, Inc., in Birmingham. 
He is a life member of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and a former president of the 
Jefferson County Auburn Club. 

Wilson, a member of the class of 1943, 
is the executive director of government 
affairs for Auburn University. He is a life 
member of the Alumni Association, a 
member of the Auburn County Legisla- 
tive Committee, and a former member of 
the Auburn Generations Fund National 
Campaign Committee. 

In other business, the board recog- 
nized outgoing board members J. Ford 
Laumer, Jr. '62, Marion F. Moore 753, 
William E. Powell, III '66, David F. Smith 


"56. and former and immediate past presi- 
dents Ruel Russell '48 and Russell Allman 


'69 for their outstanding service to the 
university and the Alumni Association. 
The board also heard various committee 
reports and put to a vote of those attend- 
ing the Homecoming meeting two revi- 
sions in the Association's by-laws, the 
text of which were published in the 
September issue of the A/umneus. 


ESTA 


NEW OFFICERS—A new president, vice president, and five new board members were elected 
à pepe Te A " oti ecoming day. 
during ~ mni Association s annual meeting on Homeco y de T X 
aaee d. E nilton Wilson '43 of Montgomery, Lucinda S. Cannon '69 o 


include, seated, left to right, ni 
Opelika, and Richard Mitchell '55 of 


of Auburn, president; Harry Campbell 39 of Section; William E. Porter '57 o 


The new officers 


Atlanta. Standing, left to right, are J. Patrick Galloway "51 
f Birmingham; and 


Paul J. Spina '63 of Birmingham, vice president. 


War Eagle Travelers 
1993 TOUR PROGRAM 


Soutb America 
February 16-Marcb 3 


Cruise aboard the luxurious Crystal Harmony to Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Rio De Janeiro, Salvador, and Recife, Brazil; Bridgetown, 
Barbados; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Soutb Pacific 
Marcb 12-27 


Tour the beautiful land down under on this 
complete tour of Australia and New Zealand, 
with an option to Fiji. Stops include Cairns, 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Queenstown, Australia 
and Christchurch and Auckland, New Zealand. 


Egypt 
Mürcb 14-25 


Experience the history of ancient Egypt on this deluxe land/cruise program 
visiting Cairo, Abu Simbel, Aswan, Kon Ombo, Edfu-Esna, and Luxor. 


Dutcb Waterways 
April 29-May 1 


Cruise from Amsterdam through the waterways of Holland to Volendam/Hoorn, 
Enkhuizer/Stavern/Urk, Kampen, Deventer, Arnhem, and Rhenen. Then it's 
off to Paris, France, followed by a trip to Geneva, Switzerland, aboard the 
TGV Bullet Train. 


Main-Danube 
June 18-July 1 


This combination land/cruise tour sails the 
newly completed Rhine-Main-Danube canal. 
Stops include Munich, Nuremberg, Kehleim, 
Regensburg, Straubing, Passau, Ling, and 


Melk in Germany alana with Vienna Ancteio 


British Isles and Ireland 
July 6-20 


Fly to London for sightseeing, shopping, and theater before continuing via 
coach and air to Edinburgh, Scotland, and Dublin, Ireland. 


Mediterranean/Black Sea 
August 17-31 


i exoti :all including Naples/ 
Board the beautiful Crystal Harmony for exotic ports of call inc 
Capri, Italy; Valletta, Malta; Herklion, Rhodes, and Piraeus/Athens, Greece; 
Kusandasi and Istanbul, Turkey; and Yalta and Odessa, Ukraine. An Istanbul 
and Rome extension is also available. 


New England/Canada 
September 18-30 


See North America’s most beautiful fall foliage on this air/coach trip with 
stops in Boston, Massachusetts; Bar Harbor, Maine; and St. John, Halifax, 
Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Quebec, and Montreal in Canada. 


For more information regarding any of the War Eagle Travelers 1993 tours 
listed, fill out the form below, mark the trip(s) you're interested in, clip out, 
and return to: Pat Brackin, War Eagle Travelers Program, 317 S. College St., 
Auburn University, AL 36849. 
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100 YEARS OF AUBURN WOMEN 


By Leah Rawls Atkins '58 


hen Sarah Evelyn Moore wrote the poem 
class of 1916, she paid tribute 

to "our dear Auburn College" where 
gather each autumn "the Freshmen, as green as the 
grasses; Boys mostly, with just a few co-eds like 


for the 


blossoms amid the deep verdure." In her graduating 
was the only woman. Although 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Auburn 
began to admit women in 1892 and was the first state 
university to allow women to matriculate, the number 
of coeds remained small for many years. 

Auburn men wrote in the 1919 Glomerata that the 
Southern belle was "synonymous with flowers and 


class, Sarah Moore 


laughter and sunshine; with gay voices and sparkling 
eyes; with beauty that is of paradise, hearts that are 


angels own." The mystique of the Southern belle 
influenced attitudes toward women's education in 
Alabama, and in the antebellum era women were 
educated at home or in female seminaries where 
"distinctive Southern womanhood" could be pro- 
tected. Nineteenth-century educational theory 
suggested that higher learning was too taxing for a 
woman and could be physically harmful, perhaps 
resulting in brain fever. Such education might make 
women less feminine, was not necessary for 
developing good wives and mothers, and was harmful 
to a woman's health. One medical doctor claimed 
that a female needed special times to rest, especially 
during her monthly periods when there was "an 
enormous increase of nerve waste" and "poison" was 
retained in her system and acted'upon "the gray matter 
of the brain frontal lobes." 


But during the Civil War, women shouldered great 
responsibilities for farms, families, and businesses 
while their menfolk we 
wé 


> off fighting, and after the 


there were more women in Alabama than men 
In the 1830s, Northern women had begun to attend 
female colleges, and during the Civil War, midwestern 
universities admitted women when conscription 
decimated the number of male students and insti- 
tutions were threatened by reduced enrollments. In 
these universities, coeducation had proved successful, 
and women’s health had not been destroyed by 
classroom competition with men 

Beginning in the mid-1870s, reformer Julia Tutwiler 
led the movement in Alabama to create educational 
opportunities for women. Her father, the founder of 
the famous Greene Springs School in Hale County 
and a former professor at the University of Alabama, 


Kate Conway Broun 


had allowed young Julia to attend classes with the 
boys, and she later studied at Vassar College in New 
York. Tutwiler was determined to open higher 
education in the state to graduates of her normal 
college at Livingston and to all women on the same 
terms as it was available to young men. 

Tutwiler believed that Alabama was too poor a state 
to create a four-year graduate-degree university for 
women and was convinced that coeducation was the 
answer. Opponents of coeducation argued that male 
students would be distracted by having females in 
the classroom, aña since women were mentally 
inferior, they would lower the standards of an 
institution. Women would destroy religious beliefs, 
promote promiscuous behavior, force a change in the 
honor system, and ruin male camaraderie on campus. 
Coeds would encourage men to marry early, before 
they were established in their professions, thus having 
a pernicious effect upon the man's career. 


Willie Gertrude Little 


supported the presidents stand. A group of deter- 
mined Auburn girls, particularly Broun's own 
precocious daughter, Kate Conway Broun, were 
behind the faculty's resolve and Broun's support for 
coeducation. On June 13, 1892, the Auburn trustees 
voted to open the doors of the college to young 
women "who are qualified to pursue the studies of. 
the Junior Class," and the following fall Kate Broun 
andtwo Auburn friends took and passed examinations 
and began classes in the general course of study. The 
at Auburn. me Cines ^ SH REIN E BEARER 
women. 

In 1894 Kate Broun, Willie Gertrude Little, and 
Margaret Kate Teague received their Auburn diplomas 
with all honors and Governor Thomas G. Jones' 
congratulations at the largest graduation ceremony 
ever held in Auburn to that time. During the early 
years of coeducation, women who attended Auburn 


€ Women would destroy religious beliefs, promote promiscuous 
behavior, force a change in tbe bonor system, and ruin male 


camaraderie on campus. 99 


Tutwiler responded that “the loveliest women and 
the noblest men” grew up in families as sisters and 
brothers and that segregation of the sexes dated “from 
the days when monks and nuns were the only 
teachers.” Times were hard and Southern parents 
could ill afford to send their daughters North to school. 
No female seminary or institute in Alabama came close 
to matching the laboratories and faculties of the two 
State universities. 

Although Tutwiler focused her attention on the state 
university at Tuscaloosa, it was the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Auburn that first allowed 
women to matriculate. Her arguments changed the 
climate of opinion in the state, which no doubt in 
1892 encouraged president William LeRoy Broun to 
request that the Auburn board of trustees admit 
Women to degree programs. 

A number of Auburn professors were already 
allowing town women to sit in on lectures and this 
had not proved distracting to the cadets. The faculty 


were town girls or from Opelika or Lee County, and 
they lived at home or boarded with relatives. Auburn 
had no special rules for coeds (since they lived at 
home) except that women were required to walk 
directly to class and, following class dismissal, to 
depart the campus immediately so cadets would not 
be distracted. Later the university furnished a room 
on the second floor of Samford Hall (then called Old 
Main) as a rest and study area for coeds. 

Female enrollment grew slowly, reaching a high 
of 19 in 1898. After the federal government began 
funding home economics education and home 
demonstration work, Auburn created a home 
economics department in 1918. Coed enrollment 
increased at Auburn, then officially known as A.P.I. 
By 1938 women represented almost 26 percent of 
the students at the state university at Tuscaloosa, but 
it was 1961 before women represented more than 
26 percent of Auburn students. The high ratio of men 
to women at Auburn, especially before 1959, was one 


Margaret Kate Teague 


of the college's most attractive features to young 
women. 


ances were the main social events of campus 
D life. Sometimes three were held in a single 

day, a morning dance, an afternoon tea 
dance, and a formal dance in the evening. The uni- 
versity opened each year with a weekend of dances 
and closed with a week of dances and commencement 
COs er tolar psat wien! ho proie ^oaces-Yór- 
all the cadets, so young women from distant places 
traveled to Auburn for the dances, arriving at the train 
station with their trunks filled with ball gowns and 
tea dresses. 

Smith Hall was converted into a women's dorm 
in 1921, and Minnie B. Fisher was appointed the first 
dean of women. In 1922 the first sorority, Kappa Delta, 
came to campus and the Women's Student Govern- 
ment Association was organized. Zoe Dobbs was the 
first social director. American women voted for the 
first time in the 1920 presidential election, and the 
increase in coeds at Auburn during the 1920s was 
partly a result of the Jazz Age, when women were 
asserting their independence. The 1920s were known 
as the “Golden Age of Sport,” and Auburn coeds 
participated in athletics, playing basketball against a 
number of area college and high school teams. 

Thirty-five to 40 coeds lived in Smith Hall, 
affectionately called the “Zoo,” where they survived 
with one shower area, one toilet room, and one 
telephone. The university established regulations for 
coeds, and Zoe Dobbs ruled with an iron hand. She 
had timed to the second how long it took to walk 
from Alumni Gym, where most of the college dances 
were held, to Smith Hall. She began her stopwatch 
at the minute the dance was over, and woe be to 
those couples who were late arriving at the door of 
Smith Hall. 

The coeds who boarded in town lived without 
university-imposed rules but under the watchful eye 
of the mistress of the house. Mary Yarbrough boarded 
10 girls at her home, Pebble Hill, fed them their meals, 
lent them her car to drive to Opelika for Saturday 
afternoon picture shows, and had only two rules: *Be 
a lady and have all your coat hangers hooked in the 
same direction." 
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GUNS AND ROSES—Rosie the riveter wasn't the only woman contributing to the war effort during the 1940s. Auburn 


coeds also took up arms to repel any invasion of the plains. 


Auburn was a friendly campus, with passersby 
greeting one another with a smile and "hey." The 
football players lived in Alumni Hall, right next door 
to the girls’ dorm, but their smiles and “Hup! Hup!” 
as the girls passed caused many a coed to cross the 
street at Smith and walk in front of Samford Hall to 
reach town. The players ate at Cora Hardy's boarding 
house, and before meals they would gather at 
Toomer's Corner to ogle the girls. Coeds stayed away 
if they could avoid passing at mealtime. 


tudents had no automobiles, and everybody 

walked everywhere. The three most essential 
LZ.. items fora goed.swardrobs were an umbrella, 
would take long walks to the grove of pine trees 
south of Comer Hall to search for violets and wild 
flowers, an area a later generation of students called 
the "forestry plot" and frequented in cars, although 
they were not looking for wild flowers. There were 
bicycle rides to Wright’s Mill and picture shows at 
Langdon Hall or the Tiger Theater. 

Four women's dorms were constructed under New 
Deal programs, and when they opened in 1940 a new 
era dawned for women at Auburn. The president was 
now housed in a new president's mansion, leaving 
Social Center, now Cater Hall, for the dean of women 
and coed programs. Dances continued to dominate 
the social whirl in the Big Band era, and Auburn 
couples danced to the music of the nation's best— 
Guy Lombardo, Wayne King, and Kay Kayser all 
played in Auburn. Coeds were active in the Auburn 
Players, rode horses to Scabbard and Blade picnics 
at Chewacla, and worked on the Plainsman and 
Glomerata staffs. 

When war came in 1941, Auburn women were 
prepared to make significant contributions. They 
worked with the American Red Cr in USO 
operations, volunteered as WAVES or WACS, and 
helped homemakers raise and preserve food and cope 
with rationing and food shortages. In 1944 for the 
first time, there were more women enrolled than men, 
but the addition of some 3,152 males participating 
in Army and Navy programs kept the ratio of males 
high on campus. Coeds enjoyed toasted poundcake 
and hot chocolate at Benson's, milkshakes at the Doll 
House, foot-long hotdogs at Markle's, lemonade at 
Toomer's, or the specials at the Kurtecy Sandwich 
Shop, a hot roast-beef sandwich and chocolate pie. 

The end of war brought even greater changes to 
A.P.I. The GI bill educational benefits for veterans 


caused student enrollment to explode as men and 
women came home and went to college. For the next 
five years the older, mature, and goal-oriented student 
dominated the campus, and housing for students and 
faculty was in great demand. Prefabricated housing 
was used for apartments and for classrooms, and the 
German prisoner-of-war camp in Opelika was 
converted to student housing. Townspeople squeezed 
apartments and bedrooms into every attic, garage, 
and basement. 

Enrollment for winter quarter 1946, which was 
expected to double from 480, turned out to be 1,575. 
Class size increased, and faculty wives and former 


high school teachers were pressed into college 
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faculty teaching outside home economics. Feeding 
so many students on campus was a problem. The 
dorm dining halls fed most of the coeds, while men 
and women might eat at the Graves Center and Mell 


Street cafeterias, the Green House, Ruth Dillon's 
boarding house, Jake's Joint, Barney's Cub Cafe, or 
Athey's. 

Katharine Cooper Cater arrived in 1946 as dean 
of women and faced a female enrollment that almost 
doubled by 1950. Although she did not approve of 
many student trends, she presided over a period of 
remarkable change in the position of women in 
American society and the status of coeds on the 
Auburn University campus. Cater had her office on 
the first floor of Social Center and lived in private 
quarters on the second floor. She entertained coeds 
at coffees and receptions, friends at her annual 
Christmas tea, and senior women and their parents 
on graduation day. For more than a generation of 
Auburn coeds, it was Dean Cater who symbolized 
the social life on the campus and every Auburn girl 
of her era left Auburn with a "Dean Cater story." 
R in 1948, enthusiastically supported scientific 

and technical education for women. In the 
climate of the Cold War he believed that America 
needed “thousands of technically trained women in 
almost all fields of activity" and “we simply aren't 
training enough of them." Although many coeds were 
goal-oriented and career-driven, some still openly 
claimed their primary college goal was an MRS degree. 
And there were plenty of men on the Auburn campus 


alph B. Draughon, who became president 


and opportunities to develop friendships. Greek | 


dances dominated the social scene more than ever, 
and Auburn belles led Black and White Balls, Pink 


Rose Formals, and Sweetheart Balls. When Foy Union | 


opened, it became the center of campus activities. 


The nascent civil rights movement affected Auburn 
students, and when alumna Anne Rivers Siddons 58 
published her first novel, Heartbreak Hotel, in 1976, 
it was set on the campus of a fictional east Alabama 
college, Randolph University, in 1957 and a civil rights 
event plays a key role in the plot. Randolph was à 
land-grant college established in 1872 in a small town. 
The main building was red-brick Semmes Hall, and 
the college had a Forestry Plot, a nearby state park 
with a lake, and a powerful football machine. The 
coeds wore raincoats over their gym shorts, and the 
dean of women was a formidable lady. Her heroine, 


SORORITY GIRLS—Members of Kappa Delta, Auburn's first sorority, 


of Cater Hall in 1922 


LAST OF THE SOUTHERN BELLES?—As editor of the Plainsman during her senior year, Beverly Bradford Crawford 
71 put an end to the long-time Auburn tradition of the “Loveliest of the Plains" calendar girls, which for many years 


had been a regular feature in campus publications such as the Plainsman and Alumneus. 


coed Maggie Deloach, comes of age when her 
traditional southern values are challenged in a racial 
encounter. 

During the-changing-clirmatc of the 19609, TIAI- 
man editors were often at odds with the adminis- 
tration and chided coeds for not demanding changes 
in WSGA rules. One editor lamented that “Victori- 
anism may not be dead, but it should be" and 
suggested that “our 8:30 Cinderellas" really liked 
curfews that forced them into the dorms early at night 
so they could study. At grade time, the Plainsman 
wrote, the “so-called weaker sex 'ain't necessarily so.” 
Quarter after quarter women's grade point averages 
were higher than men's grades. 

Harry M. Philpott, who became president in 1965, 
considered the growth of female enrollment as one 
of the most significant factors of his administration. 
To maintain balance in academic programs, since 
women were not entering veterinary medicine, 
engineering, and business at the same rate as men, 
admittance of women was cut off when the university 
dorms were filled. In an oral history interview, Philpott 
recalled that the veterinary faculty "facetiously" used 
to say "that they would admit a woman if she could 
pick a horse up and put it on the operating table." 
To illustrate how times have changed, five women 
were enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine 
in 1961, 20 in 1970, 136 in 1980, and today there 
are more females enrolled in Vet Medicine than males 
both in the graduate and undergraduate programs. 


opened on “the hill." When Haley Center was 

completed in 1969, the campus was trans- 
formed. For the first time since the college opened, 
classes were not held in Samford Hall, and the sounds 
of students’ footsteps on the squeaking wooden stairs 
and the laughter in the halls were stilled. For 
generations Auburn coeds had walked through 
Samford Park while the boys stood on the steps and 


I n the late 1960s, twelve new dorms for women 


watched. Now coeds in mini-skirts and bell-bottomed 
pants sashayed down the brick walkways of Haley 
Concourse with boys observing from the tiered stairs, 

Dy tre 39 Tey ee ee ee ae 
abolished. Although there were boycotts of the dining 
hall and camp-outs in front of Social Center and on 
the president's lawn, it was Title IX of the Education 
Act of 1972 that caused the curfews and restrictions 
to come tumbling down. It required equal treatment 
for males and females and changed public expec- 
tations that universities should serve as parents to 
students. Auburn women could now visit the 
dormitory portions of fraternity houses, entertain men 
in their dorm rooms during certain hours, eat when 
and where they wanted, live in apartments off campus, 
wear shorts to class, drink beer openly at the War 
Eagle Supper Club or the Casino on Highway 29, 
and stay out all night if they liked. 

In the 1970s, the women’s movement arrived on 
campus, illustrated by two very independent women 
who edited the Plainsman during the decade: Beverly 
Bradford Crawford '71 and Rheta Grimsley Johnson 
75, who is now a syndicated writer for Scripps 
Howard News Service. 

Following the integration of the university in 1964, 
the number of black students grew slowly. The signing 
of the first black athlete to a football scholarship in 
1969 no doubt influenced enrollment. Janice James 
Jordan of Hurtsboro entered Auburn “on a dare” in 
1973 and was the only black student in most of her 
classes, something, she recalled, which was both an 
advantage and a disadvantage since all her professors 
knew her name. Gail Freeman Franklin ’89 remem- 
bered that all the black students knew each other 
and came together for parties and activities. 

Despite Auburn's efforts in minority recruiting, only 
1,010 minority students were enrolled during fall 
quarter 1991. African-American coeds now participate 
in all areas of campus life, especially as War Eagle 
girls, Tigerettes, and in the Student Government 


Ex 


Association, but none has been selected as a 
cheerleader or majorette. It is interesting to note that 
a black male, Harold Melton, was elected president 
of the SGA in 1987, a year before the organization 
had its first female president, Cindy Holland '89. 

Urged on by Title IX provisions, Auburn University 
made a commitment to women’s intercollegiate 
athletics in 1976. By the next year women were 
competing in eight sports, and within the decade 
Auburn produced champions Sissy Costner and 
Angela King in track, national prominence in women’s 
basketball, and an SEC women’s golf championship 
in 1989. Two former Auburn basketball stars, Carolyn 
Jones and Vicki Orr, played on the U.S. women’s team 
at the 1992 Barcelona Olympics. 

In the 1990s, coeds at Auburn felt no need to make 
a fashion statement when dressing for class. Those 
shorts unknown to A.P.L’s first female students and 
hidden under flapping raincoats by coeds fifty years 
later, were now the standard dress for class. Shorts 
were worn with knee socks and parkas in December, 
as well as with sandals and sleeveless T-shirts in 
summer, while silk dresses hung in the dormitory 
closets ready for special occasions. By the 1990s, coed 
bathing suits took less fabric, and surely the Jello 
Splash or the 1990 Miss AU Tan Contest would have 
caused Zoe Dobbs to blush. 

In 1992, Auburn women's grade point averages 
remained high, as they had 100 years before. Indeed, 
for every quarter between 1982 and 1992 women's 
grade point averages were higher than the men's. 
When the century opened tuition for women was $12. 
In 1992 nine months of tuition cost an Auburn coed 
who was resident of Alabama $1,755. In 1991 women 
students represented 44 percent of the student body. 
When women first were admitted to Auburn, there 
were no females on the faculty; by 1992 females 
represented almost 20 percent of the faculty, but they 
were less likely to hold endowed chairs or full 
professorships. 


1sO 1n 1992, tor the very nrst ume, a woman, ` 
Dr. Jane Moore, chaired the Faculty Commit- | — 


tee on Intercollegiate Athletics. Two Auburn 
alumnae serve as vice presidents of the university, 
Dr. Pat Harris Barnes '65 as vice president for Student 
Affairs and Dr. Ann E. Thompson 54 as vice president 
for Extension. Another alumna, Dr. Bessie Mae 
Holloway '83, serves on the board of trustees. 

The world and Auburn have changed in 100 years. 
The experiment farms are far outside of town and 
across the state, not just on the south campus behind 
Comer Hall. Two former coeds have flown in space, 
and Auburn alumnae are doctors, nurses, scholars, 
and teachers; engineers, architects, and bankers. 
Auburn women design clothes, create works of art, 
and treat sick animals. Auburn women are county 
agents, lab technicians, and accountants. They operate 
computers, combines, and co-ops. They dispense 
drugs in hospitals and plan menus for schools. 

But despite all the years and all the changes, some 
things have remained the same. The coeds of 1892 
would recognize the outside of Samford Hall in 1992 
if not the inside, and they could still order a freshly 
squeezed lemonade at the soda fountain at Toomer's 
drugstore. They would remember the names on 
buildings as people they knew, and they would find 
their names there, too. If they wandered into a 
classroom, the desks would be strange, but professors 
who inspire and challenge students would not be 
unlike those who taught them. 

The women of '92 would understand Auburn's 
struggle to provide quality education without 
adequate financial resources from the state, and they 
would feel right at home at a Golden Eagles reunion. 
The cheers might have different words and the songs 
different tunes, but the love and commitment, "The 
Auburn Spirit," they would recognize. AA 
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College of Veterinary Medicine 


It is a notable coincidence that, in 
this year when Auburn University has 
celebrated the Charles Allen Cary 
Centennial and the 85th anniversary of 
the establishment by him of its College 
of Veterinary Medicine, this distin- 
guished scientist should also be 
inducted into the Alabama Men's Hall 
of Fame. 

History records that Charles Allen 
Cary was born on November 27, 1861, 
in Millersburg, Iowa, to William and 
Lucy O'Hara Cary, descendants of 
English immigrants who had settled in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1634. 
The record of his accomplishments 
declare that he was also a child of 
destiny. 

Be it Divine Guidance or some other 
transcendent influence, beyond native 
intelligence and a cast iron constitution, 
there has to be a vital force at work 
other than the winds of chance to 
explain the difference in the lives of 
those gifted individuals who make such 
a significant difference over the course 
of history. We may look for common 
characteristics, such as a focus of 
energies and dedication to à purpose, 
undaunted by obstacles that blunt the 
efforts of ordinary mortals. 

Like too many condiments that cloy 
the appetite, too many superlatives 


Chart Allen Cary, uter 
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burden the mind. However, our subject 
requires nothing more than an 
unadorned account of his achievements 
to give one’s imagination full sway. 
How he did so much in the span of 
one lifetime is a question to be pon- 
dered by the ages. 

In this modern day, we often com- 
plain that young people grow up too 
fast. Well, Cary was certainly no late 
bloomer. By any unit of measure, Cary 
hit the ground running and stayed in 
a hurry for the next 74 years. Preoc- 
cupation must have become a way of 
life. A typical day would see him up 
before light to visit his farming oper- 
ations before going to the office. After 
lining up the day’s activities, he left for 
the depot where he caught the nine 
o'clock train for Montgomery to fulfill 
his responsibilities as state veterinarian. 
In the late afternoon, he returned to 
Auburn, where he met his male secre- 
tary to answer the day's correspondence 
and attend to college business for 
additional hours into the evening, most 


of which was done at an office in his 
residence. 


A few assumptions seem to be 
justified about how Cary was able to 
accomplish the many things that he did. 
First, he had to be efficient and in 
control of his schedule. Second, he had 
to delegate responsibility and enough 
authority to get the work done, neces- 
sitating that he be a good judge of 
people capable of keeping up with him. 

Third, he had to possess self- 
discipline, for there surely wasn't much 
spare time even for eating and sleeping. 
This also required him to be selective 
in what did occupy his schedule, which 
excluded a lot of secondary pursuits and 
distractions that would only siphon off 
valuable energies. 

Fourth, he had to be discriminating 
in recognizing what issues were most 
important and in assessing the effort 
needed to win public support. 

At a time when veterinary medicine, 
as a member of the learned professions, 


was in its infancy in the U.S., Cary was 
fortunate that the first school of its kind 
in America was located in his home 
state: Iowa State College in Ames. There 
he received the B.S. in 1885, and the 
DVM in 1887. For two years he practiced 
and served as assistant state veterinarian 
in Keokuk, Iowa. From 1889-91 he 
taught at the South Dakota Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and was 
president of the South Dakota Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. He left this 
position in 1891 to pursue graduate 
studies in bacteriology and pathology 
at the University of Missouri. 

It was during this time that on a train 
trip he met William Leroy Broun, 
President of the Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Auburn, and 
accepted an appointment in 1892 to 
teach physiology and veterinary science 
in the College of Agriculture. At the 
same time, he negotiated a leave of 
absence to continue his graduate 
studies in Germany in the laboratories 
of the legendary Robert Koch, It must 
be remembered that throughout the 
19th and well into the 20th century, the 
fountainheads of medical knowledge 
were in Germany and France. 

Not by chance did Cary design to 
study his discipline under the best 
minds in the civilized world. A scholar 
in the truest sense of the word, he used 
his command of German for its intended 
purpose to stay abreast of medical 
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science in the world community. As a 
result of this active importation of 
technology and its immediate transfer 
to Carys own experiences, Alabama 
was one of the first states in the nation 
to introduce tuberculosis testing, bru- 
cellosis testing, meat and milk sanitation 
and many other effective means of 
prevention and control of both human 
and animal diseases. 

An impression can be gotten of the 
sustained level of productivity over a 
lifetime by examining a chronology of 
Cary's more conspicuous achievements. 

In 1896, he wrote a meat inspection 
ordinance for the city of Montgomery, 
modelled after those in Germany, that 
required only qualified veterinarians to 
be inspectors. Other regulations fol- 
lowed between 1900-1910, and Ala- 
bama became the first state in the nation 
to establish city inspection of meat and 
milk, including dairy farms. Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, and Mobile 
were the first to have full-time inspec- 
tors. 

The significance of this legislation can 
be appreciated only in light of the fact 
that food-borne diseases of the human 
population at the turn of the century, 
prior to the pasteurization of milk or 
much refrigeration at all, accounted for 
alarming morbidity rates. The toll in 
terms of mortality due to tuberculosis 
alone was 57 times greater in 1890 than 
100 years later. In terms of illness and 
permanent constitutional distress, the 

figures would be much higher. 


The impact of Cary’s work with 
tuberculosis, including the introduction 
of the pasteurization process to the 
citizens of Alabama, stande ao 
everlasting tribute to the social con- 
science, as well as the genius, of this 
man. In the same vein, Alabama was 
among the first states in the nation to 
require health certificates for interstate 


transport of livestock. 


During these early years, in answer 
to a need, Cary organized the Farmer's 
Institutes, a statewide program to teach 
producers better methods of raising 
healthy livestock. In the programs for 
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these institutes, he involved the College 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station as well as eminent 
visiting scientists in various f 


elds. These 
included such memorable figures as 
B.B. Ross, J.F. Dugger, and L.N. Dun- 
can, who succeeded Cary as director 
of the newly established Alabama 
Agricultural Extension Service in 1920, 
and still later became Auburn's ninth 
president. 


In 1907, Cary's influence reached full 
maturity when he established the 
College of Veterinary Medicine as a 
separate entity. Despite his schedule, 


he did practically all of the teaching for 
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assistants. He was one of the nation's 
strongest advocates for high academic 
standards and maintained his new 
college's accreditation through incred- 
ibly hard times including the Great War, 
the Great Depression, and a revolution 
in veterinary medicine caused by the 
replacement of the horse and mule by 
the internal combustion engine. These 
lean years saw the demise of 41 of the 
53 veterinary schools that had been 


ndard cadet uniforms during dissections 


CLASS OF 1909—The veterinary faculty—all two of them—pose with the members of 
the first graduating vet class in 1909. Cary, on the far right, was as: 
Ward Giltner, far left, who later left API to become dean of vet me 


ary class of 1917 take it easy between 


sisted by Professor 
icine at Michigan 


established in North America by the 
early 20th century. 

It is not an implausible assumption 
thatthe survival of the college at Auburn 
could be attributed to the priorities set 
by Cary for his school. At a time when 
other institutions, better capitalized and 
in more prestigious locations, were 
concentrating on the current demand 
for horses and mules to pull the wheels 
of war and commerce, Cary wisely 
diversified his portfolio. The advent of 
the automobile and the railroad made 
the horse obsolete for draft and trans- 
portation, and many schools were ill- 
prepared to shift emphasis. Although 
nationally in horse and mule statistics 
well into the 20th century, the college's 
mission was clearly identified in sup- 
port of public health and the provision 
of a safe and wholesome food supply 
as well as the general interests of the 
entire animal industry. It remains so 
today. 

It is noteworthy that in 1907, at the 
same time Cary was working to give 
birth to the new college, he was 
appointed as State Veterinarian and 
organized under state law the Livestock 
Sanitary Board, serving as its first 
executive secretary. As such, he pro- 
mulgated regulations necessary for the 
control and prevention of all livestock 
diseases. 

In 1908, he reorganized the defunct 
State Veterinary Medical Association, 
wrote its constitution and code of ethics, 
; secretary- 


and proceeded to serve as i 
treasurer until his death 27 years later. 
In 1910, Cary organized the Southern 
Cattleman's Association and served as 
its first president until 1912. 
In 1915, he wrote an act authorizing 


the establishment of a hog cholera | 
serum plant at Auburn (located where | 
the building housing the School of 

Pharmacy now stands) to produce the | 
antiserum for this economically devas- | 
tating disease in sufficient quantities | 
and ata price the producer could afford | 
in order to mount a program of state- 


wide control. 
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In 1917, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, he initiated 
the TB testing of dairy herds, which 
continued on an individual herd basis 
until 1929, when testing by counties was 
begun. In 1936, just a year after Cary's 
death, Alabama was declared a county- 
wide TB free state. 

In 1919, in recognition of his national 
prominence, Cary was elected president 
of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, the highest honor the 
profession could bestow. The same 
year, he collaborated with B.A.I. scien- 
tists to define the life cycle for the tick 
vector of Texas Fever and to devise 
effective control measures that resulted 
in the passage of a state law that enabled 
the statewide eradication program. In 
1929, Alabama became the first south- 
ern state to be declared tick-free. The 
importance of this to the entire South 
is represented by the fact that the 
profitable cattle industry of which 
Alabama currently boasts a $2 billion 
investment was quite impossible until 
the fever tick was eradicated. 


In other contributions, Cary started 
brucellosis testing of cattle and hogs 
when the agglutination test was still 
experimental until 1933 when county- 
wide testing was begun. The new 
program was just getting underway at 
the time of his death. Cary also provided 
the medical profession with the vital 
link between black tongue in dogs and 
pellagra in humans that resulted in the 
discovery that the cause of a disease 
that had plagued the human population 
for all of recorded history was an easily 
preventable niacin deficiency. 


Cary Hall on February 27, 4946, George 
Petrie described his old friend as 
absolutely honest, thoroughly coura- 
geous, extremely industrious, dependa- 
ble, shrewd, far-sighted, and sincere. He 
eschewed pretense of any sort, was 
frank and outspoken, but warm- 
hearted, much admired and respected. 
Years later, another biographer from 
Pullman, Wash., wrote, “Whenever the 
short, spare, red-haired gentleman from 
Alabama had finished speaking, no one 
listening to him was left in doubt about 
his stand...for Charles Allen Cary neither 
minced words nor evaded issues. He 
believed in facing facts squarely and 
resolving issues on that basis, and 
veterinary medicine in the South devel- 
oped in this atmosphere of forceful 


realism. The profession would do well 


to emulate the fiery gentleman from 
Alabama." This recollection of facts 
doesn't say anything about his personal 
the 
antagonism of people, and the pressure 


life, frustrations and obstacles, 
of circumstance that contribute so 
significantly to what someone has said 
is everyman's Jerusalem. We are denied 
more than privileged glimpses of his 
human side known only to the imme- 
diate family and a few close friends. But, 
emerging from all this, we do see a giant 
growing out of this child of destiny to 
serve with unrivaled dedication his 
adopted land to the enduring benefit 
of all the generations to follow. AA 


, 4 , Hunter Smith '34 serves 

3 y 59 as interim at Westwood 
Christian Church in Pensacola, Fla. He has 
been retired from the active ministry since 
1984. 

O. Percy South, Jr. 39 is editor of The 
Diversity Factor, a specialty journal published 
by Elsie Y. Cross, Inc. He lives in Montgom- 
ery. * 

Poet Chalmers Frazer '47 lives in 
Potomac, Md., with his wife, Ylia. He contin- 
ues his work in physics through consulting. 

Buris R. Boshell '47 has been on the 
board of the Birmingham Central Bank of the 
South for 25 years. 

Homer H. Turner, Jr. 48 lives in Auburn 
with his wife, Karen. He retired in 1991 as 
Birmingham division vice president for Ala- 
bama Power. He had served as the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce president, the 
Area Alliance of Business chairman, and cam- 
paign chair of Central Alabama United Way. 

Kenneth F. Ingram 51 is a justice on the 
Alabama Supreme Court. He lives in Ashland 
with his wife, Judy. 

Samuel T. Coker '51 recently retired as a 
pharmacal sciences professor at Auburn after 
33 years and was named a Professor Emeri- 
tus. 

Bob Holleman, Jr. 52 works part time 
for the University of Arizona, He and his wife, 
Peggy, live in Tucson, Ariz. à 

Archer Rogers '53 is vice president of 
administration of the Montgomery chapter of 
the Institute of Management Accountants. 

Napp N. Granade '54 was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree from 
Mercer University in June. He has been 
pastor of the Shirley Hills Baptist Church in 
Warner Robins, Ga., for 22 years. He is also 
chairman of the Georgia Baptist Executive 
Committee. 

Evie LeSueur Grantham '56 is nutrition 
program director for the Wayne County Health 
Department. She lives with her husband, 


William, in Goldsboro, N.C. 
Ministrator at me Megat lesen Methodist 


Church, His wife, Barbara Still '55, is an 
office aid in the Huntsville City Schools. 

T.E. (Ted) French, III 57 of Lillian is a 
securities representative for InterSecurities, 
Inc. 

Tom Bledsoe '57 is a board member and 
division vice chairman of the Alabama Truck- 
ing Association. He lives in Dothan, 

James A. Jones '58 is senior engineer at 
Nichols Research Corp. He lives in Hunts- 
ville. 

J. Ray Warren '58 practices law at the 
firm of Veigas and Cox. He is immediate past 
chairman of the Alabama Ethics Commission. 

Norm Kohn 58 recently published his 
third book, STARS: Whimsy, Wisdom, and 
Light from the Other Side of the Day. The 
award-winning designer and illustrator lives 
in Atlanta. 

Perry D. Mathis '59 is clerk for the North- 
ern District Court of Alabama, He lives in 
Birmingham. 

Col. John C. Flournoy '59 is site manager 
for CAE-Link Corp. He retired from active 
duty in 1988 as deputy chief of staff of opera- 
tions of the 23rd Air Force at Hurlburt Field, 
Fla. His military decorations are numerous 
but include the Legion of Merit. He and his 

wife, Charlene, live in Albuquerque, N.M. 
They have three children: Janie, Jay, and Jeff. 

MARRIED: Edith Bell '54 to Robert J. 
Osborn 50 on Aug. 24, 1991. She is director 
of the Covington County Bank and he is 
president of Osborn and Osborn, Inc. and 


Travel Services, Inc. They live in Killen. 
'60 , 69 Donald J. Worthington 
= '60 is president of 
Worthington Air Products, Inc. He and his 
wife, Rachael, live in Palm Harbor, Fla. 
Clyde H. Wood '60 is division vice presi- 


Alumnalities 


pause for this picture 


Homecoming. Mr. Jackson 
his fellow 1942 classmates. 


dent of the Southern division of Alabama 
Power. He had been re-elected the 1992 
chairman of the Montgomery area Chamber 
of Commerce Committee of 100. He and his 
wife, Carolyn, live in Montgomery. 

| George Dorer '68 was recently promoted 
to general manager of Barber Ice Cream Co. 
He and his wife, Kathleen Turner '69, live in 
Hoover. 

Thomas C. O'Connor '68 is a data pro- 
cessing consultant at KPMG in Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

a Nelda. Ka Lee. 169. js. an. F-15. flight. test 
Corp. She lives in Ballwin, Mo. 

Sandra Morgan Lackland '69 teaches 
preschool at Winters Chapel in Norcross, Ga. 
She and her husband, Steve, have a son, 
Chase, 8. 

Jerry F. Holland '69 owns Planet Ocean 
Scuba Center in Columbus, Ga. 

MARRIED: Carol Conway Canfield '66 
to James G. Lewis on May 30. She isa national 
educational consultant for PACE Learning 
Systems. They live in Selma. 

Margaret White Anderson 67 to Phil 
Kelley on Aug. 8, 

Donann Tubbs Clement '67 to William 
| Edsel Holt on June 20. They live in 
| Lawrenceville, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Kristina Leslie, to Mr. 
and Mrs, William G. Scott '69 of Kenner, La., 
in June. She joins brothers Woody and Billy 
and sister Courtney. He is senior vice presi- 
dent of finance and administration for United 
Way in the Greater New Orleans Area. 


"70 Fe Frederick E. Dowdle 70 
"e 5 is accounting manager for 
The Colonial Co. He and his wife, Ann, live 
in Montgomery. 

J. Eugene Smith 70 is vice president and 
general manager of Marketing Associates. 
He lives in Clearwater, Fla. 

John H. Sligh 70 is site manager for ICI 
Acrylics in Memphis. 

W. Blake Jeffcoat 70 is vice president 
and regional manager of CH2M Hill in Mont- 
gomery. 
| Ruth Murray Byram 70 is president of 
| the medical staff at Medical Center East in 
| Birmingham. Her husband, Ralph E. Byram 

'69, is a manager at the Social Security 
Teleservice Center. - They live in Trussville 
and have two sons who attend Auburn. 


GOLDEN EAGLES REUNION— William D. Jackson '42 and his wife, Betty Wilson Jackson '50 
during their visit to the president's home. r 
one of the many activities of the Golden Eagles Reunion weekend held in Auburn at 
as inducted this yea 


The president's reception was 


a Golden Eagle along with about 100 of 


as 


Beverly Wilson Roe 70 was recently 
awarded the National Institute for Staff and 
Organizational Development Medal for Ex- 
cellence at the International Conference of 
Teaching Excellence. She has been a faculty 
member of Erie Community College South 
for 12 yea 


and is biology chairperson. She 
lives in Cheektowaga, N.Y. 

Walter Dubose Clark '70 is president- 
elect of The American Podiatric Medical As- 
sociation, He lives in Shoal Creek. 

John Scott Clark 75 is assistant purchas- 
ingagentfor Packanine Gel Park: Ga. 

Melanie Morris Buchholz 75 is a secre- 
tary in a DeKalb County elementary school. 
She lives in Stone Mountain, Ga., with her 
four children: Matt, 14; Michael, 11; Mark, 6 
and Meredith, 2. 

Carl D. Edem 775 is an assistant product 
manager at Lamb Grays Harbor. He lives in 
Elma, Wash. 

Maj. Steven M. Stimpson 75 is a first 
officer and co-pilot for American Airlines. He 
lives in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

MARRIED: Lisa Dianne Blaschke to 
Steven Rae Norman, Jr. 74 on May 16. 
They live in Columbus, Ga. ` 

Kathy A. McDonald '75 to Billy R. Long 
on June 19. She is a probation and parole 
officer for the Alabama Board of Pardons and 
Paroles. They live in Dothan. 


"76 ym Deborah Marcum 
ipt 9 Blanchard '76 is a civil- 
ian operations research analyst for the Army 
at Fort Rucker. She and her husband, James, 
live in Ozark. 

John Dement '79 is district sales man- 
ager for Northern Telecom, where his wife, 
Susan Day ‘74, is marketing staff manager. 
They live in Cary, N.C., with their children, 
Amy, 4 and David, 1. 

MARRIED: Cynthia Lu Tanner to Burton 
Bledsoe Roton, Jr. 76 on July 25. They live 
in Mobile. 

Doreen Cofer Evans to Charles Albert 
(Chase) Fell, M1 79. Chase works for 
Brownell Electro. They live in Alabaster. 

Cindy L. Roden to David Wayne Goodloe 
‘79 on July 18. David recently received his 
master's degree in construction science and 
management from Clemson Univ y. Heis 
an assistant professor at Utica College. They 
live in Clinton, N.Y. 


BORN: A daughter, Catherine Elizabeth, 
to Lt. Cmdr. and Mrs. Robert Van Wert, Jr. 
76 of Virginia Beach, Va., on Aug. 12. 

Ason, Timothy Kevin, to Mr. and Mrs. Tim 
McGuire 78 (Betsy Bradley 77) of Lansing, 
Mich., on July 17. He joins sisters Maureen 
and Sarah, 8, and brother Brad, 4. 

A daughter, Caroline Lee, to Mr and Mrs. 
Mike Maddox (Cindy Kiley 79) of Gadsden. 

rs Kiley, 6; Davis Ann, 4; and 


Ason, Evan Braxton, to the late Mr. Michael 
Thomas Ryland and his wife, Julie Spafford 
‘79, of Birmingham on Aug. 4. She is an 
investor relations manager for the Energen 
Corp. 

A son, Riley Douglas, to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Maxwell (Kelley Goss 79) of Dallas 
on Dec. 20, 1991. 

Ason, Kenneth Shaw, to Mr. and Mrs. Ken 
Ellison (Kay Cargill 79) of Columbus, Ga., 
on Dec, 21, 1991. 


5 James Lamar Dewberry teaches 
80 agricultural science in Lineville, 
where he lives with his wife, Felicia. 

MARRIED: Margaret Dailey to James 
O. Neyman, III '86 on April 13, 1991. He is 
a financial consultant with Merrill Lynch and 
she is the manager of appliance sales with 
Gulf Power Co. They live in Pensacola, Fla 

Cherry Gay Carter to Carl Hovatter on 
Oct, 24. She has received her master's in 
home economics education from Samford 
They live in Jasper. 

BORN: A daughter, Elizabeth Hayes, to 
Mr, and Mrs. James E. Thigpen (Cindy Wil- 
son) of Elberta on April 16. She joins brother 
Van, 3. Cindy works for Quality Inn Beachside 
in Gulf Shores. 

A daughter, Rebecca Rose, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kim Whitmore (Tina Richey) of Guntersville 
on Sept. 18, 1991. She teaches kindergarten 
in Guntersville. 

Pers "Voryher-Ablencto-Mrcand- Mrs; David 
T. Burgess (Ann Smith) of Tallahassee, Fla., 
on Jan. 27. She is an accountant with the 
Florida Department of Insurance-Division of 


Rehabilitation and Liquidation. 

'81 John Christopher Nichols is a 
physician at the Norwood Clinic in 

Birmingham, where he lives with his wife, 

Michele Holloway, a physician at Children's 

Hospital of Alabama. 

MARRIED: Annette Parkerto Mike Creest 
on Aug. 1. He is a transportation manager for 
Pennington Seed in Cullman, 

BORN: A daughter, Erin Gay, to Mr, and 
Mrs. Derrell Massey (Gay Hembree '84) of 
Section on July 28. She joins her brothers, 
Brandon, 5, and Greg, 3. Derrell and Gay 
own Section Pharmacy. 

A son, Robert Emmett, IV to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert E. McCrary, III (Kimberly Irrgang) 
of Augu Ga., on July 13, 1991. He joins 
sister Kirsten, 3. Kimberly works for Delta Air 
Lines. 

A son, Christopher Charles, to Capt. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Haney of Leavenworth, Kan., 
on April 7 

A son, Harry, IV to Mr. and Mrs. H. Clay 
Howell, III 80 (Lisa Dodson) of Dothan on 
Feb, 13. 


^82 Connie A. Bell is an administrative 
secretary in the teleservices divi- 
sion of the First Data Corp. She lives in 
Flomaton. 

MARRIED: Marylee Morgan to Johnny 
Latham. He works for Davis, Black & Asso- 
ciates, Inc. in Birmingham. 

Sara Weatherford to Steve Melms on 
Apr. ll. She is an account executive for 
They live in 


Automatic Data Processing. 
Alpharetta, Ga. 


Tracie Lynn Loveless '89 to Brian Wade 
Elrod on Aug. 29. She works for Merck & Co. 
He practices medicine with Family Medicine 
Associates in Montgomery. 

BORN: A daughter, Laura Elizabeth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Steven Craig Clontz (Sherill 
Sisler) of Huntsville on Dec. 30, 1991. She 
joins brothers Steven, 5, and Phillip, 1. Steven 
is an engineer with Dynetics, Inc. 

A daughter, Kathryn Lorraine, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott Sherfey (Laura Elizabeth Grice) 
of Orlando, Fla., on July 23. 

A daughter, Rachel Alexandra, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tim McLain (Barbara (Terry) Holley) 
of Wetumpka on Feb. 25. Terry isa part-time 
teacher and dental hygienist. 

A daughter, Lauren Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith Major (Susan Ufford) of 
Alpharetta, Ga., on July 28. Susan is a civil 
engineer for Ebasco Services, 

A son, Nicholas John, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnaldo Paseiro (Mary Frances Schooley) 
of Bizcayne Park, Fla., on June 24. He joins 
his brothers, Daniel and David. 

A son, Hoke Jackson, to Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Keith Granger (Terri Devane) of Dothan on 
May 31. He joins his brother, Keith, I; 2; 


Capt. Scott Barron is an instructor pilotat 
Dyess AFB, Tex. He lives in Abilene, Tex., 
with his wife, Shevawn Clemmons, and 
their children, Blakeleigh, 4, and Bradley 
Scott, 1. 

BORN: Ason, Farley Alston, Jr., to Mr. and 
Mrs, Farley Alston Poellnitz (Pam Ramage) 
of Tuscaloosa on Feb. 27. 


> 8 4 Bruce A. Harvey is a research en- 

gineer at the Georgia Tech Research 
Institute. He received his Ph.D. in electrical 
engineering from Georgia Tech in June 1991, 


Amy Propst Springfield is a speech- + 


language pathologist in Marietta, Ga., where 
she lives with her husband, Mark, and daugh- 
ter, Jordan, 2. 

MARRIED: Janice M. Pickartz to Scott 


K. Palmer in May. She works for CARTER in 
Atlanta. 


, 8 5 Fred Sleeman is manager of sup- 

port services for BellSouth Commu- 
nications. He lives in Birmingham with his 
wife, Amy Isbell '88, who works in sales at 
Bodine, Inc. 


OUTSTANDING WOMEN—Marian Motley Carcache '75, left, and Elizabeth Sims Cheshire '62 
were among the more than 400 Auburn women graduates honored recently at a luncheon on 


the Auburn campus. A lecture and the luncheon helped mark the centennial of the admission 
of women to Auburn. 


, Mitch Ferguson is a mental health 
83 


therapists in Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 


Allen McLemore is an environmental 
project manager for Benchmark Engineering 
in Birmingham, 

MARRIED: 


counselor for Associated Psycho- 


Kim Daley to John D. 


WOMEN IN THE Minority 


One thing that’s changed radically in women's lives at Auburn during the century of 
their enrollment here—most notably in the last 30 years—is where they stand in the 
student population. Presently, one of every two Auburn students is a woman. But it 
hasn't always been so. 

In 1936, for instance, out of a total enrollment of just under 2,600, about 360 were 
women—making for a socially advantageous ratio of almost 7.5 men to every one 
woman. 


“In college at that time,” says Ruth Lowe Brittin '40, "there were seven and one-half 
boys to every girt.-.at me weekend dances My SEVEn ara onc-ram wren een ero sa a 


felt at least like a princess." Adds Elizabeth Steere Wilson '35, "Our social life, from our 
point of view, was outstanding." And Emma Bennett Sellers Steere '36, who transferred 
to Auburn from Montgomery's Huntingdon, then a women's college, remembers being 
"tremendously impressed by Auburn's size. So many buildings! So many students! So 
many cute boys!...With about seven boys to every girl, it was a wonderful time to be 
a girl at Auburn." 

But while being one of the few members of the fair sex on campus gave them plenty 
of opportunity socially, women also found themselves, as minorities, the center of 
attention—welcome or otherwise—in the classroom. Ruth Frisbie Fogleman Pickens 
'30, a secondary education major, states flatly, “I was the only female in most of the 
classes I selected.” Minnie Mann Beard '35, another secondary education major, 
encountered some resistance from men in the math classes she took. “I was the only 
girl in my advanced mathematics classes—the others were boys in Engineering. They 
didn’t think a girl should be taking the advanced mathematics courses.” Elizabeth 
Tamplin Kuznicki '38 remembers “being seated for freshman chemistry on the very front 
row in Ross Hall with only three or four other women students. The boys all whistled 
when we came in.” Elizabeth Steere Hill '35, though, found one certain advantage to 
being in the minority: “Women in class were so few that all of my professors knew my 
name. In those days I was neither a number in a roll book nor Elizabeth—I was Miss 
Steere to my professors.” i $ 

While fields of study for women at Auburn were certainly not officially circum- 
scribed, women's enrollment was concentrated heavily in home economics, with a few 
venturing to education, art, and business administration, and a hardy few to fields other 
than those, according to Ruth Lowe Brittin '40. "There was nota girl in mechanical, civil, 
or electrical engineering. That would have been unheard of, scandalous. We did have 
four in chemical engineering, one in architecture, one in chemistry, four in pre-med, 
three in pharmacy, and two in agriculture." i 

Rosa Lee Walston, Dean of Womenfrom 1938 to 1942, explains how clearly defined 
women’s expectations for their educations were. “Nearly all women,” she says, mee 
in the traditional fields of education and home economics. There was one maverick 
who majored in chemistry and made the highest grades. The eret ee told 
me that they could not place women in industry—ironically, they were soon to be in 
great demand as war became the great reality." 


Clausen of Martinez, Ga., on March 14. He 
works in sales at Maner Building Supply. 
Monica L. Rogers, DVM, to Norm R. 


Pegram, Jr. on April 25. 
She is an associate veteri- 
narian at Spencer Animal 
Hospital, Inc., in Pasa- 
dena, Tex. 

Lisa Zirkelbach to 
Steven Todd McCormick 
of Birmingham on March 
28. She teaches first grade 
at Hewitt Elementary. 

BORN: A daughter, 
Edyn Faith, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis Vincent of 
Guntersville on July 30. 

Twins, Adrienne and 
Ealo oW. morse 
(Heather Hall '84) of 
Tucker, Ga., on Sept. 1. 
She is a podiatrist and he 
is a consulting engineer 
with Ford Motor Co. 

A son, Joseph Thomas, 
III to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lundy, Jr. '84 (Nancy 
Bass) of Huntsville on July 
10, 1991. He owns Lundy 
Appraisals and she is a 
doctor at UAH Medical 
Clinics. 

A son, James Tyler 
Charles Johansen, to Mr. 


and Mrs. Kenneth 
Johansen (Alison 
Rumsey) of Phenix City 
on May 2. 


A son, Evans Austin, to 
Mr. and Mrs, Gregg K. 
Carr '87 (Juli Barnes) of 
Birmingham on June 10. 
He is a medical student at 
UAB and she is a nurse 
anesthetist. 

A son, Charles Wilson 
“Wil,” to Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
Powell (Elizabeth 
French ^84) of Stone 
Mountain, Ga., on March 
12. He is a manager of 
healthcare consulting at 
Arthur Andersen and she 
is a tax supervisor for Jo- 
seph Decosimo & Co. 


, 8 Chris S. Rand 

is a sales repre- 
sentative for Mill and Tex- 
tile Supply. He lives in 
Birmingham with his wife, 


| 
| 


Lissa Rutland '87, a marketing manager for 
ABB Environmental Systems. 

Kenneth D. Seiffert, Jr. is a fire claim 
representative for State Farm Insurance in 
Pensacola, Fla., where he lives with his wife, 
Leslie Colvin '88, a German and English 
teacher at Woodham High. 

MARRIED: Pamela Marie Baynes to 
Andrew C. Autrey on June 13. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Frances Gregory Humphries to Chris 
J. Hershey. They live in Birmingham. 

Lynn Williams to Lee Bowman. She is a 
finance specialist for Martin Marietta Missile 
Systems in Orlando, Fla. 

Rebecca Strength to Michael Gerard 
Lauziere on April 4. They live in Marietta, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, Bethany Lynn, to Mr. 
on uune 22. we 1s a Personnel manager 
trainee for Russell Corp. asst te 

A son, Tyler Eric, to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Tidwell of Americus, Ga., on Dec. 30, 1991. 
Glenn recently received his master's in sci- 
ence education from Georgia Southwestern 
College. He teaches and coaches in the 
Marion County (Ga.) Schools. 


^87 Michael J. Dennison is a quality 
engineer for Inflations Systems, Inc., 
in LaGrange, Ga. 

Patrick W. Crabtree of Birmingham 
works for Madison Books & Computers, which 
he helped open out of his apartment and now 
staffs 15. 

Paul Urbanowski is manager of MIS- 
system support for Bell South Cellular. He 
lives in Atlanta. 

MARRIED: Lisa Stevenson to Joseph 
A. Holifield, IV '91 on June 6. She is an 
assistant vice president of SouthTrust Bank in 
Montgomery, and he is a plant manager for 
Palmetto Hammock Co. 

Elizabeth King Vereen to David Bryan 
Zeanah on Aug. 1. He is a purchasing agent 
for Union Camp Corp. in Prattville. They live 
in Montgomery. 

BORN: A son, Colin Keith, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith H. Cantrell of Tuscaloosa on July 24. 
Keith is a pharmacist at Jim Myers Capstone 
Drug. 

A son, Benjamin Albert, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Scott Morrell (Kris Fortenberry) of Toccoa, 
Ga., on Aug. 20. He joins sister Madeline, 2. 

A son, Steven Thomas, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Sullivan (Lane Chapman) 
on Sept. 1. They live in Decatur. 

A daughter, Amanda Marie, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Abrams of Marietta, Ga., on 
Sept. 2. Charles is a traffic analyst with 
Lockheed Corp. 

A daughter, Raegan Lorene, to Mr. and 


Mrs. Johnny Keith Maxwell (Stephanie 
Stewart '89) of Montgomery on April 7. 


9 88 Stephanie L. Fico is à research 
assistant at UAB. She lives in 
Hoover. 

Laurie Moseley Martin is a speech lan- 
guage pathologist at Professional Rehabilita- 
tion Associates, She and her husband, Olen, 
live in Athens, Ohio. 

Patrick G. Perdue is a consultant for the 
Pearson Management Group. He and his 
wife, Debra, live in Montgomery. 

Mitzi Moorer is an environmental engi- 
neer for the Gulf Power Co. in Pensacola, Fla. 

James G. Johnson is an account repre- 
sentative for the Xerox Corp. His wife, Jean 
Fallon, is an account executive for AT&T, 
They live in Alpharetta, Ga. 

Stuart D. Noel is a'public defender and 
appeals coordinator for the Fulton County 
Police Department. He lives in Atlanta. 

Bradley P. Word, Jr. is a loss prevention 
management trainee at Parisian in Huntsville. 
His wife, Michelle Shepler '89, is a pharma- 
cist at Humana Hospital. 

Dillard G. Adams, Jr. is a development 
coordinator for Gaylord Entertainment Co. in 
Nashville. 

William F. Emberson is an account ex- 
ecutive at Computer Image Systems, Inc. He 
and his wife, Mandie, live in Marietta, Ga. 

Tracy R. True is an administrative officer 
for the SouthTrust Corp. in Birmingham. 

James D. Packard works for Combus- 
tion Engineering, Inc. He lives with his wife, 
Debbie, in Huntsville. 

M. Clark Sahlie is vice president of Mid- 
South Wood, Inc. in Montgomery. 

David R. Fowler is a software engineer 
for BDM in Huntsville. 

Richard J. Parrish is a loan officer at 
Citizen's Bank in Geneva. 

Joseph E. Page, Jr. is an information 
technology architect for BellSouth Informa- 
tion Systems in Tucker, Ga. 

Kristen K. Kirk practices veterinary 


medicine in Hartselle. She lives in Decatur. 
. Southern Nuclear Operating Co, Ne and his 


wife, Rebecca, live in Dothan. 

Amanda J. Johnson is a graphic artist at 
Complete Health in Birmingham. 

Vicki Joan Mathison teaches second 
grade at Briarwood Christian in Birmingham. 

John Luke Gabrovic received his MBA 
from Duke University on May 17. 

; William Austin Mann is manager at Ra- 
dio Shack. His wife, Beth Brannum '89, 
teaches fourth grade at Kirtland AFB. They 
live in Albuquerque, N.M. 

Lt(jg). David W. Lankewicz is aboard the 
guided missile cruiser USS San Jacinto on a 
six-month deployment to the Carribbean and 
South America. 

Ltg). Brian K. Hunsley recently re- 
ported for duty with Patrol Squadron-24 at 
Jacksonville NAS, Fla. 

Lt(jg). Thomas J. Sypniewski recently 
deployed with Fighter Squadron-One from 
Miramar NAS in San Diego for six months in 
the Western Pacific aboard the aircraft carrier 
USS Ranger. 

Lt. James K. Logue is aboard the fleet 
ballistic missile submarine USS George 
Bancroft. 

LtGg). Benjamin L. Counter recently 
deployed with Tactical Electronic Warfare 
Squadron-131 from Oak Harbor, Wash., for 
six months in the Western Pacific, Indian 
Ocean, and Persian Gulf aboard the USS 
Ranger. 

ltGg). David E. Roberts recently de- 
ployed with Tactical Electronic Warfare Squad- 
ron-131 from Oak Harbor, Wash., for six 
months to the Western Pacific, Indian Ocean, 
and Persian Gulf aboard the aircraft carrier 
USS Ranger. 

MARRIED: Judy Quick to Joey Cleve- 
land Hayes on May 23. They live in Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla. 

Mary Jane Beth Curley 89 to Andrew S. 


Mildred | 


A CELEBRATION OF 50THS—Hugh G. Maddox '42 and his wife, Mildred Herring Maddox '44, 
not only celebrated Hugh's induction into the Golden Eagles during Homecoming, butalso their 
50th wedding anniversary the same weekend. 


James E. Moyers is à graduate student in 
wildlife biology at Auburn, where he lives 
with his wife, Cynthia Love, a reservation 
manager for the Auburn University Hotel and 
Conference Center. 

Beau Parker is an account executive for 
Black & Decker in Atlanta, where he lives 
with his wife, Dianna. 

A. Michelle Reynolds is an administra- 
tive resident for Candler General Hospital in 


Keys on Sept. 5. Andrew is an aerospace | 
technologist for NASA at Marshall Space Flight | 
Center. Beth is a therapist at Three Springs, | 
Inc. They live in Huntsville. 

Crystal Burchfield to Edward J. Steen on 
Aug. 22. Crystal is a programmer analyst for 
the Alabama Department of Public Health. | 
They live in Prattville. 

Patricia Lynn Anderson '91 to Craig 
Julian Connally '88 on June 13. Craig is an 
electrical engineer at Rob- 
ins AFB and Patricia teaches pene 


Savannah, Ga. She received her MBA from 
Georgia State University in June. 

Gerald T. Monroe, Jr. is a territory man- 
ager for Schlumberger Industries. He lives in 
Aurora, Colo., with his wife, Allyson. 

1/Lt. Barry B. Tye is a co-pilot in the C- 
130, stationed at Pope AFB in Fayetteville, 
N.C., where he lives with his wife, Milly 
Barton '88. 

Anita Chelius Freyer is à retail store 
manager at Sandmark Gallery, Inc. She lives 
in Jacksonville, Fla., with her husband, D. 
Christopher Freyer, district executive for 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Cheryl L. Stevens isa technical writer for 
McClendon Automation in Huntsville. 

Janet Stewart Felts is à promotions Coor- 
dinator for the Florence Times Daily. She 
lives in Florence with her husband, Jerry. 

Alan B. Eskew is an art director for Tracy 
Locke Advertising in Dallas. 

James Glenn Little is a personnel man- 
ager for Russell Corp. He lives in Auburn with 
his wife, Maria Lamon '88, a business office 
assistant at Young's Plant Farm, Inc. 

Patrick R. Gross is a sports writer for The 
Daily News Journal in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
He lives in Hermitage, Tenn., with his wife, 
Christine E. Fink '92, a reservations agent 
for the Opryland Hotel. 

Jeff T. Blanton is a case manager for the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in Talladega. 

John G. Smith graduated from 
Cumberland Law School in May and now 
works at Schmitt and Harper Law Firm in 
Tallassee. He lives in Phenix City. 

Evan J. Feldman is a senior accountant 
for Lewis Property Investors in Key West, Fla. 

Susan P. Parker is an industrial relations 
manager for Fluor Daniel, Inc. She lives in 
Lafayette, La. 


Monica J. Ferretti is a market analyst for 
SouthTrust Corp. in Birmingham. 

Neil F. Marbut is an electrical and pro- 
cess engineer for GE in Rome, Ga. He lives in 
Calhoun, Ga., with his wife, Mary Bartlett 
90, a training manager for Shaw Industries. 


con/Bibb County Schools. 
They live in Warner Rob- 
ins, Ga. 

Alisa Sean Allie to Jef- 
frey Atwell on Aug. 8. 
They live in Jasper. He 
works for Alabama Power. 


DIFFERENT TIME, DIFFERENT RULES 


Many female students now at Auburn—with no curfew, few restrictions on their life 


Carla Ann-Marie Mazza- 
rellitoJohn Wesley Flack 
in April. They live in 
Doraville, Ga. 

BORN: A daughter, 
Hannah-Beth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James E. Baker, Jr. 
(Wendy Lynn Aycock 
'89) of Enterprise on Sept. 
24, 1991. James teaches 
choral music in the Enter- 
prise City Schools. Wendy 
owns a preschool for non- 
handicapped and mildly 
handicapped children. 

Douglas is 


'89 


aboard the USS San Jacinto, 
homeported in Norfolk, 
Va., for a six-month de- 
ployment to the Caribbean 
and South America. 
LtCjg). David  J. 
Fedorchak is stationed 
with Attack Squadron-165 
at Whidbey Island NAS in 
Oak Harbor, Wash. 
Bernadette M. Wat- 
kins is a pharmacist at UAB 
Hospital in Birmingham, 
David M. Anderson is 
an attorney for Parsons, 
Hall, Sutton and Del- 
champs in Tuscaloosa. 


Ens. James R. 


in the dormitory, and, indeed, no requirement that they live on campus at all—would 
be shocked by the rules their forebears have obeyed throughout the years. “My high 
school senior daughter," says Linda Horton Frederick '71, "laughs hysterically whenI 
describe going to meals with a raincoat over my shorts since shorts were not allowed 
on campus, signing out for dates, the necessity of having 'apartment permission' and 
the consequences of being caught in a man's apartment without it, and the written test 
that only women had to take on rules, regulations, and all the words to all the stanzas 
of the alma mater!" 

Restrictive as those rules may seem to Mrs. Frederick's daughter and to young women 
today, rules regulating the lives of earlier generations of Auburn women were far tighter. 
In the early '305, for instance, the by-laws and house rules of Smith Hall, at the time the 
only women's dormitory, prescribed that “women must register their names before 
leaving the dormitory after 7:30 p.m.” Under the same set of rules, telephone conver- 
sations were not allowed after 7:30 p.m.—except from 10:30 until 11—and all calls were 
limited to five minutes. (This rule was not enforced solely for discipline's sake; there 
was, it seems, only one phone in Smith Hall available to students.) Lights in all Roms 
were to be out at 11 p.m. i 

The university's administration also kept a firm rein on women's social lives 
Freshmen and sophomores were not allowed to go to town after 7:30 at night; jonio 
were allowed to go to town after 7:30 on Wednesday, but could not stay longer than 
half an hour; and seniors could go any night—but had to return within 45 minutes. 
When it came to dating, freshmen were only allowed to go out Friday and Saturday 
nights, and had to wait until they were seniors for the privilege of dating on one week 
night and any or all weekend nights, including Sunday. Should a girl be attending a 
campus dance—a chaperoned affair, of course—she was expected to be in the dorm 
15 minutes after the dance was over. She and her date would have to walk, because 
riding or parking in cars after dark was explicitly forbidden for all female students; 


AUBIE AND ABIE 


Aubie pals around with 


recently. 


Jeffrey Tad Goss is a pharmacy manager 
for Owen Healthcare in Athens, where he 
lives with his wife, Dabney Johnston '88, a 
pharmacist, 

Cynthia Moore Boles is a personnel 
manager for Pacer Industries, Inc. She lives in 
Cantonment, Fla., with her husband, Ted, 
and daughter Leslie Carol, 1. 

Philomena West is an industrial engi- 
neer for the Naval Coastal Systems Center in 
Panama City, Fla. 

Todd Carroll was recently promoted to 
regional manager of Sandoz, Inc. He lives in 
Tualatin, Ore., with his wife, Amy Woodall 
'87. 

LiGg). John M. Ward recently deployed 
with Fighter Squadron-75 from Oceana NAS 


North Carolina coasts. 

Julia Scott Cox is a newswriter/associate 
producer at WFAA-TV in Dallas, where she 
lives with her husband. 

MARRIED: Pamela J. Myers to Peter K. 
Van Staagen in June. He is a technical 
consultant to the Army. They live in Hunts- 
ville. 

Elizabeth Ann Lynam to Ronald W. 
Haigler '90 in June. She works for Dun & 
Bradstreet and he works for Pittman Con- 
struction. They live in Atlanta. 

Ellen Leyburn Thomas to James R. 
Bromstead on June 6. They live in Dallas. 

Jacqueline M. Kelley to Charles Timothy 
Jackson on June 27. They live in Auburn. 

Michele Smith to Ray A. Armstrong '91 
on Aug. 8. He is a medical student at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville. 

Julia Bringle to James W. Johnson on 
Aug. 29. She is a marketing director for 
Grannis, Whisenant & Associates in Nash- 
ville. 

Jill C. Fouts to Rick Marsh on June 13. 
They live in Riverdale, Ga., with Brandon, 15, 
and Brea, 13. She teaches at Riverdale Middle 
School. 

Tracie Loveless to Brian W. Elrod '82 
on Aug. 29. He is a physician with Family 
Medicine Associates and she is a pharmaceu- 
tical representative in Montgomery. 

BORN: A daughter, McKinley Ann, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis (Rockie) Mason of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on Aug. 6. 


'90 Karen Rainwater Prince is an 
accountant for National Screen Print- 
ers in Auburn. She lives with her husband, 
eth D. Prince '91, in Graham. 
Susan K. Depp teaches kindergarten 


his near-name-alike, Abie G. Milton '42, at the 


Auburn Alumni Center during the fun-filled Golden Fagles Reunion weekend held on campus 


special education in the Norfolk Public 
Schools. She lives in Chesapeake, Va. 

Sonya L. Medling is an associate engi- 
neer for Houston (Tex.) Lighting & Power. 
Her husband, John Edward Riley, works 
for Texas Instruments. 
| Barbara Cooper South is an assistant to 
the administrator of the Mobile County Rev- 
enue Commission. She lives with her hus- 
band, Fred, in Mobile. 

Darren W. Capps is an assistant engineer 
in Coffee County and lives in Andalusia. 

Ann M. Baker is an account coordinator 
for Campbell, Mithun, & Esty Advertising. 
She lives in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Kerri A. Brown is a process improve- 
ment engineer for Milliken & Co. and lives in 

2/14. Timothy D. Beard has been as- 
signed to the 26th Marine Expeditionary Unit 
in Camp Lejeune, N.C. 

2/Lt. David W. Eiland is serving in the 
Western Pacific for six months with the 3rd 
Battalion, 3rd Marines from the Marine Corps 
Air Station in Kaneohe Bay, Hi. 

2/Lt. Patrick B. Wilson is in the Western 
Pacific for six months with the 3rd Battalion, 
3rd Marines from the Marine Corps Air Station 
in Kaneohe Bay, Hi. 

2/Lt. Jeffrey D. Tuggle has been as- 
signed to the 3rd Battalion, 3rd Marines at the 
Marine Corps Air Station in Kaneohe Bay, Hi. 


MARRIED: Amy S. Harvey to Russell 
Eubanks 91 on July 25. She is a second-year 
medical student at the University of South 
Alabama in Mobile and he is an aeronautical 
engineer for Rohr, Inc. They live in Mobile. 

Marcia Lynn Graham to Edward Holden 
O'Gwynn, III on May 30. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Jill Tipton to Jeffrey Neal Miller on June 
13. They live in Birmingham. 

Tracy Bankston '91 to John R. Powell. 
He isa salesman for Montgomery Office Equip- 
ment. She is a financial consultant with 
Merrill Lynch. They live in Montgomery. 


Julie Suzanne Stegall to David Mason 
Gibbs on July 18. He works for Gibbs 
Landscape Co. They live in Kennesaw, Ga. 

Stacy Leigh Skipworth to Whitaker 
Brodnax Hamilton on Aug. 29. He attends 


AUM. 
to Gregory Stewart 


Oswalt on May 16. She is an administrative 
manager for the Delta Research Corp. in 
Niceville, Fla. They live in Destin, Fla. 


Krista Lou Wilson to Todd Christo- 
pher Nieder '89 on June 27. They live in 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Corin Michelle Ortlam to Mark Alan Clark 
on May 9. They live in Duluth, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Norman Harrison, Jr. to Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Godwin '91 (Mary Ann 
Hagood) of East Lansing, Mich., on June 30. 
Norman is working on his doctorate in ac- 


counting at Michigan State University. 
^91 RobertAnderson Ballard is a qual- 

ity control supervisor for Shaw In- 
dustries in Dalton, Ga., where he lives with 
his wife, Shannon. 

Kellie O'Donnell works for Youth For 
Christ as the Auburn area director and volun- 
teer staff coordinator for campus life. 

Paul Wayne Smelser is an electrical en- 
gineer for Dynetics, Inc. in Huntsville. 

Brenda Kusz Parrish teaches first grade 
in Cullman County, where she lives with her 
husband, Wade. 

Brett V. Gaar works for David Volkert & 
Associates in Mobile as an environmental 
scientist and lives in Magnolia Springs. 

Dan Lyke is a production coordinator for 
USA Today in Arlington, Va. 

Mike L. Hall is a manager for Dura Cast in 
Enterprise, where he lives with his wife, 
Angela. 

Sharla Beaty Harris works for Southland 
National Insurance Corp. as a computer pro- 
grammer. She and her husband, Bradley P. 
Harris '90, live in Greensboro, where he is a 
veterinarian. 

Pam Hawkins is a business instructor at 
West Georgia Tech in Roanoke. 

Richard L. Ellis is a manager and engi- 
neer at Goodyear Tire & Rubber in Decatur. 

Ronald C. Harris teaches agribusiness z 
Oak Grove High in Bessemer. He lives in 
Hueytown. 

Ens. John Russell Ettinger is a Naval 
flight officer based at Mather AFB, Calif. 

Andrea D. Cox is a permit coordinator 
for Saunders, Inc. in Birmingham. 

Michael F. Nicholson is an engineer for 
Boeing in Huntsville. 

Anita Tyler Prewitt is an admissions 
representative for National Business College 
in Bristol, Va.. where she lives with her hus- 

. às a project engineer. 

Cathy Kerby Stephenson teaches at 
Edgecombe Community College in Tarboro, 
N.C. She and her husband, Alan H. 
Stephenson '81, live in Rocky Mount, N.C., 
where he is a farm manager for the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 

John P. Caylor is a private investigator 
for Barefield and Associates. He and his wife, 
Susan, live in Opelika. 

James R. Yamshak, Jr. is an account 
executive for Atlantic/Gulf Imaging in Ma- 
con, Ga., where he lives with his wife, Lisa 
Brooks 92. - 

Angela L. Powell is a customer service 
manager for Wal-Mart in Greenwood, S.C. 
She lives in Cross Hill, S.C. 

Joseph E. Bieker is a civil engineer for 
the city of Gastonia, N.C. He lives in 
Greenville, S.C. 

Robert O. Jordan works for B&V Waste 
Science and Technology in Atlanta as a civil 
engineer. 

Penn W. Rooker, Jr. is a sales represen- 
tative for Rosemount Analytical Inc. He and 
his wife, Stella Smith ^90, live in Raleigh, 
N.C. She teaches elementary French and 
Spanish in the Wake County Public School 
System. 

Katherine L. Hiter is a marketing repre- 
sentative for Artesia Data Systems in Dallas. 

Judy L. Williams is a State Farm fire claim 
insurance representative in Naples, Fla. 

Randolph Lee Wood is a test engineer 
for GIW Industries in Grovetown, Ga. He 
lives in Augusta, Ga. 


Priscilla Warren teaches English in Po- 
land as a volunteer representative for 
WorldTeach, a private non-profit organiza- 
tion based at Harvard University. 

Michael Schuelly has recently been ap- 
pointed deputy sheriff in Jefferson County. 


N 


MARRIED: Elizabeth M. Peek to Mark 
C. Stovall on Oct. 3. He works for Centex 
Homes. They live in Roswell, Ga. 

Jennifer L. Pence to Michael K. 
Robinson '89 on May 16. She is a pharmacist 
at Jackson Hospital and he is an internal 
auditor at Auburn. They live in Auburn. 

C. Cody Adkinson to Richard Arnold 
Anderson, Jr. on July 18. He is a manage- 
ment associate at Barnett Bank of Palm Beach 
County. They live in West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Deborah Lynn Tharpe to RandallSanford 
Brunson on May 16. He works for Electronic 
Systems and Associates. They live in Bonaire, 
Ga. 

Ginger Lynn Ferguson '92 to Steven 
Folmar Windham on July 11: He is working 
ona master's degree in electrical engineering 
at Auburn. 

Pepper Lyne Romine to Jerry Helms, 
IV '88 on Oct. 17. He is a sales representative 
for Timberline Systeme, Inc. She is a staff 
accountant at Caudill & Associates, CPAs. 
They live in Norcross, Ga. 

Virginia Weatherly Watson to Stephen 
Wells Summers on Aug. 8. They live in 
Americus, Ga. 

Nancy Murphree to A. Dwight Davis, 
Jr. He is a second lieutenant in the Air Force. 
They live in Troy. 

Leah Rebekah Sims to Keith Edward 
Horton on Aug. 22. They live in Huntsville. 

Christina K. Altman to Lester Blackwell, 
I, on Sept. 5. They live in Lexington, S.C. 

Mary Renee Searcy to Clayton Howard 
Davis on May 30. They live in Mobile, where 
| heattends medical school at the University of 
| South Alabama. 

Ann Melton Tankersley to Troy Alan 
Amster on May 9. They live in Fort Worth, 
| Tex. 


In Memoriam 


Compiled by Vicki Perry '93 


MÀN Bland 96 of Alsbveaville e] VE TN —- 


Clarence W. Allgood 26 of Birmingham 
is deceased according to recent information. 

George L. Scott, Jr. 27 of Alabaster is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Leo Pruitt Douglas '27 of Birmingham is 
deceased according to recent information. 
She was a retired teacher. She is survived by 
her husband, Reynolds; daughter, Jean; son, 
David; and stepdaughters, Dorothy and Mary. 

John E. Butler 27 of Cameron, W.Va., 
has been deceased since Nov. 15, 1991, ac- 
cording to recent information. Survivors in- 
clude his daughter, Jane Lee, two grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 

Stephens G. Croom 728 of Mobile is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was a retired executive with Baumhauer- 
Croom Insurance Co. He became the first 
secretary of the Battleship Commission and 
was instrumental in bringing the battleship 
USS Alabama to Mobile. Survivors include his 
wife, Velma, and two grandchildren. 

Thomas H. Collins, Jr. 28 of Tuscaloosa 
is deceased according to recent information. 
He is survived by his wife, Eunice Stinnett 
Collins '28; son, Dr. Donald Collins '63; daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Collins Kent '52; and sister, 
Marguerite. 

Jesse D. Barton '28 of Oxford, Miss., died 
Aug. 22. Survivors include his wife. 

Charles T. Ingersoll 29 of Issaquah, 
Wash., is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. He had worked for Alabama Power 
until his retirement in 1972. Survivors include 
his daughter, Julia I. Lavine '65. 

Edward Cornelius Austin '31 of Fort 
Payne is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. He was a car dealer for many years. 
He is survived by his sons, Lowell and Jerry R. 
Austin '67, and five grandchildren. 

A.Dozier Howard '34 of Shawnee, Okla., 
has been deceased since June 7, 1991, ac- 


November-December 


1002? 


cording to recent information. Survivors in- 
' clude his sons, John and Dozier, Jr.; daughter, 
Rose Lee; and six grandchildren. 

Spencer Arvilla Speegle '36 of Cullman 
died Feb. 3, according to recent information. 
He was a retired teacher. 

Joseph T. Bohannon, Jr. '37 of Newnan, 
Ga., died Sept. 10. Survivors include his son, 
Thomas Bohannon '66. 

Milton B. Bagby 39 of Birmingham died 
Sept. 24. He was retired from Bagby Elevator 
and Electric Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy; sister, Katherine; son, Milton; and 
daughter, Anne. À 

Paul G. Sewell '39 of Tucker, Ga., is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Albert M. Killebrew '39 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Howard A. McWilliams '40 of Frisco 
City has been deceased since December 1991, 
according to recent information. Survivors 
include his wife. 

Joseph Henry Upchurch ‘40 of Lineville 
died Aug. 20. He had taught at Bibb Graves 
High and was principal at Shelby County 
High in Columbiana. He is survived by his 
wife, Esther; daughters, Beverly and Judy 
Upchurch Knight '71; and sisters, Cordie, 
Maude, Oralee, and Lola. 

Charles Rudolph Swearingen, Jr. '42 
of Smithfield, N.C., died April 22. Survivors 
include his wife, Sue. 

Herbert M. Martin, Jr. '42 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He was the owner of the Herbert Martin 
Co. He is survived by his wife, Edwina; sons, 
Terence and Herbert, III; daughter, Kelly; 
stepsons, Gregory and Clifton; and brother, 
John Bruce Martin "43. y 

John Dickinson Lee '42 of Anniston is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Dorothy, and son, 
John, Jr. 3 

James Clifford Hogg '42 of Hamilton, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

David C. Till, Jr. '43 of Hayneville has 
been deceased since May 1991, according to 
recent information. 

. Erwin. Ir. '44 of Rirminabam 

Roberts: Sharman ‘45 of Americus, Ga., 
died Oct. 1. 


He had retired from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
D.C., as the assistant deputy administrator of 
veterinary services. He had also retired from 
Auburn as a professor of veterinary medicine. 
He is survived by his daughter, Ann Marie 
Sharman '81, and brothers, J. Harold Sharman 
'5] and E.C. Sharman '53. 

Cornelius J. Benton '47 of Chickamauga, 
Ga., died Apr. 6, according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Patrick Henry Logan, Jr. '48 of Birming- 
ham died March 9. He is survived by his wife, 
Modesta Bidez Logan '48, and daughters, 
Gayle and Nancy Logan Seymour 775. 

Fred Jefferson Melton '48 of Canton, 
Ga., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy. 

Leonard Hensel '48 of Phoenix, Ariz., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was the former vice president and general 
manager of WSM AM/FM and the Grand OI’ 
Opry in Nashville, Tenn. He had retired as 
vice president of public relations at BMI in 
1987. He is survived by his wife, Randy; 
daughters, Lynn H, Gentry 77 and Janie Sue 
Hensel '81; five step-children; two grandchil- 
dren; and one step-grandchild. 

Willard D. Mulvaney '48 of Beaumont, 
Tex., is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth. 

Eugene Wyatt Key '48 of Tuscaloosa has 
been deceased since May 28, 1991, according 
to recent information. Survivors include his 
wife, Dot. 

James L. Lovvorn '49 of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., died Aug. 10. He was retired from 
Martin Marietta Energy Systems and from 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory as a consult- 
ant He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 


daughters, Debra and Jane; mother, Pearl; 
four brothers; and five grandchildren. 

Robert A. Geisking '49 of Dallas died 
July 5. Survivors include his wife, Charlotte. 

Martha Majors Reed '49 of Birmingham 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her husband. 

Fordyce Judson Tatum 49 of Wetumpka 
died Aug. 16. He had retired as superinten- 
dent of education in the Elmore County School 
System after 32 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Hazel; daughters, Debra Moody 78 and 
Lori; brother, Byron Mount Tatum 551; sisters, 

Julie Ann Tatum '56 and Mary; and three 
grandchildren. 

William N. Chandler ‘49, DVM, of Port 
Saint Lucie, Fla., is deceased according to 
recent information. He was retired from 
International Mineral and the Chemical Corp. 
He is survived by his wife, Barbara; daugh- 
ters, Jeriand Amy; stepsons, Mark and Michael; 
and sisters, Betty, Louise, and Frances. 

Marylyn Vaughan Beall 50 of La Grange, 
Ga., died Sept. 5. Survivors include her 
husband, Robert; daughter, Susan; son, Enloe; 
mother, Susan; sister, Love; and brother, 
Herbert. 

W. Felix Harris, Jr. '50 of Birmingham 
died July 27, according to recent information. 

Percy Wayne Roberts 51 of Valley Head 
is deceased according to recent information. 

Helen Beall Sellers '51 of Cairo, Ga., 
died Aug. 21. Survivors include her husband, 
Robert L. Sellers '49; daughters, Bett, Becky 
Holliman 76, and Janet Liles '81; and five 
grandchildren. a 

John H. Watt '51, DVM, of Jasper is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Rebekah Fletcher Thweatt '52 of Madi- 
son, Miss., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include her husband, 
Joseph O. Thweatt '54. 

Julius F. Gunter ’53 of Myersville, Md., 
died Feb. 11, according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Rodney A. Woodruff '55 of Crossville is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Eleanor. 

John Steele Dickson '55 of Tipton, Md., 
is deceased according to recent information. 
antony Sie HAG peen 'à teácher and 
principal in the Gadsden City Schools for 
many years. She had ended her teaching 
career at Troy State University after 18 years. 
She is survived by her sisters: Irene, Sarah, 
Vivian, and Frances Ford Hitt '43. 

Edgar A. Bridgman '57, DVM, of 
Tylertown, Miss., died Aug. 25. He had 
practiced veterinary medicine at the 
Tylertown Animal Clinic for 30 years. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Jane, and sons, Reese 
and Roger. 

Carlos F. Westberry, Jr. 59 of Mont- 
gomery has been deceased since Nov. 30, 
1991, according to recent information. 

Warren T. Starke '60 of Seale is deceased 
according to recent information. 

Sally J. Roberts '61 of Clanton died Sept. 
5. She is survived by her sons, Benjamin, 
Samuel, and Norman; brother, Sam; sisters, 


| Jesse and Priscilla; 11 grandchildren; and 11 


great-grandchildren. 

Ann Nichols Russell 62 of Cedartown, 
Ga., died May 15. She was the director of 
development at Berry College. Survivors 
include her husband, Jimmy W. Russell '60. 

Gerald E. Buck ‘64 of Sale Victoria; Aus- 
tralia, died June 26. He had worked for 
various off-shore companies. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Helen; daughter, Joanna; and 
son, Andrew. 

Billie Burgess Parr 65 of Clanton died 
June8. Survivors include her husband, Harold. 

Lloyd Earl Robison ‘68 of LaGrange, 
Ga., died Sept. 5. He had retired from Auburn 
and was a professor and department head at 
LaGrange College. He was also a partner 
with Mauldin-Robison consultants. Survivors 
include his wife, Sybil Lewis Robison 71; 
daughters, Meli 
and one grandson. 

Josephine Motlow Barber ‘69 of 


Murfreesboro, Tenn., died Aug. 16. She was 
a health education professor for 22 years at 
Middle Tennessee State University before 
retiring in May 1992. Survivors include her 
daughter, Laura Jo. 

Billy J. Stanford 74 is deceased accord- 
ing to recent information. He was a captain in 
the Army Reserve and was stationed in Japan. 
He is survived by his parents, Charles and 
Bessie; daughter, Tracie; son, Michael; broth- 
ers, Charles and Allen; and sister, Peggy. 

Earl Bernard Higgins 76 of Charleston, 
S.C., died Aug. 30. He was a former assistant 
vice president for academic affairs at Auburn. 
Atthe time of his death, he was an administra- 
tor at the Medical University of South Caro- 
lina. He is survived by his wife, LaValle; son, 
Earl, Jr.; mother, Hazel; father, Stephen; and 
sisters, Deborah and Marsha. 

Sherrer Egbert Avery, III 79 of Madi- 
son, Miss., died Aug. 17. He is survived by his 
parents, Sherrer and Helen; sisters, Nancy 
and Ginger; and grandmother, Jessie. 

Joseph Perri '80 of Mobile is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Gene Austin Young '81 of Guntersville 
died Feb. 25, according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his mother, Irene. 

Charles Thomas Melton '82 of Hunts- 
ville is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He was partner in Melton Leonard Archi- 
tectural firm. Survivors include his wife, Ellen. 

James Edward Lutz '82 of Massillon, 
Ohio, died Sept. 1. He was a vice president 
and investment broker for a Chicago invest- 
ment firm. Survivors include his wife, Sue; 
parents; and sister, Terri. 

Mark Anthony Fondren '84 of Hartford 
is deceased according to recent information. 


FACULTY: 


Anton NJ. Heyn of New Orleans died 
July 10. He had been a professor of physics at 
Auburn from 1960 to 1963. At the time of his 
death, he was professor emeritus at LSU. 
Survivors include his wife, Frances, and sis- 
ter, J.P. 

William Paul Maltby Sykes died Sept. 
23, according to recent information. He 
been a member of the art faculty and an artist- 
in-residence at Auburn until his retirement in 
1977. His works can be found in public 
collections throughout the U.S. 


Help Us Find Our 
Missing Alumni 


Help! The following is a list of alumni who 
have been reported as possibly deceased to 
the Alumni Association. Our efforts to con- 
tact survivors have been unsuccessful. If you 
have any information about these alumni, 
please call Nelda Griffin at (205) 844-1 166, or 
write herat the Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. 
College St., Auburn University, AL 36849. 


Ernest Craton '55 

Hugh William Harney '84 
Charlie B. Hawkins '56 
Walter R. Hoag '51 

Frank Cecil Mickle '57 
Frank L. Padgett '69 
Harry Virgil Simmons '50 
Harold Williams '36 

Paul V. Wilson '27 | 


————7 | 


Outstanding Auburn Women Graduates 


The following women were nominated as 
Outstanding Auburn Women Graduates in 
celebration of the Centennial of the donis 
sign ch Wemspisu Ah We Mele professions, 


their families, and/or their communities. 


Joy Goodwin Adams 76, Pike Road. 

Kaye Lovvorn Adams '64, Auburn. 

Anne Mims Adrian '85, Auburn. 

Katrina Martich Ajemian '86, Fort Worth, Texas 

Lydia Lewis Alexander 72, Bessemer. 

Laura Henrietta Allen 79, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Melanie Bradford Allen '86, Athens, Ga. 

Rebecca Boone Alston 75, New York, N.Y. 

Marsha Bailey DeBeer Andersen 74, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Elizabeth Gay Anderson 77, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Sue Ann Debes Anderson 72, Annandale, Va. 

Lynn Edwards Angell '71, Westlake Village, 
Calif. 

Debra Armstrong-Wright '76, Auburn. 

Ruth Cranford Ash '66, Birmingham. 

Cynthia Dean Williams Athey 72, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Leah Rawls Atkins '58, Auburn. 

Marie Hall Attleberger '47, Waverly. 


| " P 
| Julia Ann Aucremanne '84, Hagerstown, Md. 


Barbara Bagwell Baggett '61, Birmingham. 
Alva Epps Bailey 75, Tuskegee. 

Barbara Thomas Baker '82, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Norby Baltikauski 73, Hartford. 
Patricia Nunn Barkuloo '56, Tifton, Ga. 


| Janet V. Barnes 72, Brandon, Fla. 


Pat Harris Barnes 65, Auburn. 

Irby Barrett '29, Russellville. 

Carole Dismukes Barton '78, Maylene. 

Martha E. Barton 73, Birmingham. 

Marilyn Clark Beck '66, Middletown, Va. 

Lou Anne Wilson Beckham '84, Opelika. 

Jane Freeman Bedford-'65, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tommie Ruth Boroughs Blackwell '64, 
Huntsville. 


and Cindy; son, Michael; | Bruce Davis Blake '45, Auburn. 


Rebecca Evans Blanton '68, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Carolyn Self Blount '47, Montgomery. 


Deborah Parham Bolton '81, Savannah, Ga. 
Alice Ruthie Bolton-Holifield '90, Auburn. 
Linda Louise Bomke 71, Houston, Texas | 
mdv Nix Boone '90. Auburn 

Phyllis Coker Boone 72, Birmingham. 


Beverly Wallace Boyd 72, Montgomery. 
Elta Majors Boyd '26, Auburn. 
Lynne Mielke Bracker '69, Tucson, Ariz. 
Rose Brackin 75, Birmingham. | 
Annette Norris Bradford '74, Cary, N.C. 
Yolanda Juanita Brady '85, Auburn. | 
Barbara Bramblett '73, Hastings, Neb. | 
Ruth Lowe Brittin '40, Auburn. | 
Anne Brooks '90, Gadsden. 
Judy Fennell Brown '70, Montgomery. 
Louvenia Ransom Brown 75, Selma. 
Carole Watkins Bruce '67, Greensboro, N.C. 
Anita Ferrill Bryant '81, Powder Springs, Ga. | 
Jo Anne Raiford Bryant '85, Prattville. 
Salatheia Voncia Bryant '87, Tampa, Fla. 
Jewel King Buchanan '80, Opelika 
Susan Shaver Buchanan 76, Belle Mead, NJ. 
Lucy Bunkley-Williams ‘71, Mayaquez, P.R. 
Nancy Carr Buntin '70, Columbus, Ga. 
Patricia Crosby Burchfield '89, Mobile. 
izabeth Plunkett Buttimer 76, Bowden, Ga. 
ian Motley Carcache 75, Auburn. 
Jana Howard Carey '67, Servena Park, Md. 
Carolyn Taylor Carr '37, Auburn. 
Pamela Wyleen Carroll '80, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Norma Downs Carson 77, Montgomery. 
Joan Samuelson C. r '65, Prospect, Ky. 
Ann Sessler Causey '75, Auburn. 
Nancy Culpepper Chancey ‘62, Enterprise. 
Elizabeth Sims Cheshire '62, Montgomery. 
Izola Williams Chesser ‘31, Andalusia 
Mary Shen Cho ‘67, Auburn. 
Willie Lee Hosley Christian '84, Tuskegee. 
Reita.Clanton '74, Opelika. 
Jo Beth McDaniel Clark '82, 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Sandra R. Clark-Lewis 72, Auburn 
Jo Ann Clelland '64, Birmingham. 
Kay Ivey Clement '67, Montgomery. 

a 78, Auburn. 
778, New Brockton. 
shington, D.C. 


Dru Colbert '80, Wa 


e Auburn Alumi 


Mary Jim Enloe Coleman '36, Auburn. 
Kitty Miller Collier '87, Wetumpka. 
Jean Wood Colquett '82, Birmingham. 
Jan Allyson Cooper 76, Oberlin, Ohio 
Ann Draughon Cousins '54, Atlanta, Ga. 
Angela Denise Cox '87, Birmingham. 
Beverly Bradford Crawford 71, 
Great Falls, Va. 
Ashley Diane Crow ’82, New York, N.Y, 
Sharon Lynn Crowell-Davis 78, Athens, Ga. 
Judith Carter Damewood '69, Hampton, Va. 
Patricia Newton Daniel 78, Anniston. 
Charlotte Davis 76, Troy. 
Elizabeth Young Davis '57, Auburn. 
Helen Sellers Davis 35, Birmingham. 
*Henrietta Worsley Davis '35, Auburn. 
Jan Davis ‘77, Houston, Texas 
Lillian Cross Davis 65, Macon, Ga. 
Cheryl Davis Deaton 73, Auburn. 
Betty McLendon DeMent 71, Auburn. 
Philippa L. DeRamus '86, Herndon, Va. 
Shirley Brown Dillard '56, Mobile. 
Lucille Sandahl Dimmerling '43, Vance. 
Betsy Wilson Dismukes '89, Jack. 
Jennifer Kay Powell Dobson '80, Monroeville. 
Marie Peinhardt Dombhart 59, Scottsboro. 
Joycelyn Marshall Dookwah '87, 
College Station, Texas 
Lelaine Adair Dornier '86, Lubbock, Texas 
Caroline Drake DuBose 28, Manhattan Beach, 
Calif. 
Carolyn Bennett Dunaway '66, Jacksonville. 
Rebecca Dunn 70, Birmingham. 
Anne Snow Duraski 78, Mobile. 
Karen Antonietta D'Uva-Smith '81, 
Snellville, Ga. 
Glenda Earwood-Smith '74, Macon, Ga. 
Catherine Chandler Edwards 79, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Susan M. Ellis 77, Birmingham. f 
Janelle Abercrombie Elrod 79, Pike Road. / 
Lady Foy Endres*58; Canton; Ga: f 
Christine Willa Etheridge '82, Atlanta, Ga. f 
Jewel Golden Eubanks '33, Opelika. 
Cheryl Lynn Farr^84, Louisville, Ky. 
Linda D. Fenty '87, Fairfax, Va. 
Linda Jean Fitzpatrick '88, Greenville, S.C. 
Nancy Fitzpatrick 76, Birmingham. 
Laverne Taylor Flanagan '41, Auburn. j 
& 


Virginia Anne Flowers 58, Marianna, FI 


“Sarat Dianton Polbom A, Decem my Ar 
Nancy Young Fortner 71, Huntsville; 
Mary Lou Foy '66, Silver Spring, Md. 
Deborah Boucher Freind 78, Leeds. 
Kay Acton Fuston '84, Birmingham. : 
Connie Lyn Gaines 75, Toccoa, Ga. 1 


Miriam Jackson Gaines '80, Jacksonville. 4 


Susan Counts Gast 78, Snellville, Ga. 
Lucy Hodnette Gibbs 57, Lynchburg, Va. 
Alice Cary Pick Gibson 25, Auburn. 
Harriet Watkins Giles 72, Auburn. 
arly Kulas Gillikin '84, Bessemer. 

beth Goins '74, Birmingham. 
Kaye F. Gosline '76, Marietta, Ga. 
Sylvia Carley Gossett ‘76, Auburn. 
Gerrilyn V. Grant 79, Montgomery. 
Eleanor Myers Green 73, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Judith Weseman Green 73, Cary, N.C. 
Linda Lloyd Green 78, Huntsville. 
Donna Johnston Griffin '82, Coosada. 
Dorothy Gatlin Grimes '78, Montevallo. 
Sue Herring Groce 71, Montgomery. 
Barbara Guthrie-Morse '64, Alexandria, Va. 
Nancy Jeanne Haak 79, Auburn. 
Jane Cooper Haley '57, Roswell, Ga. 
Joy Hudson Hall '59, Opelika. 
Margaret Toomer Hall '45, Atlanta, Ga. 
Susan Owens Hamilton 73, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kimberly Harden '82, Montgomery. 
Anita Miles Hardin '65, Jacksonville. 
Wendy Wecht Harding 775, Phenix City. 
Judith Gentle Hardy 70, Lynnfield, Ma. 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Harris '68, 

Gainesville, Fla 
Sophia Bracy Harris '72, Montgomery. 
Ellyn Elizabeth Harrison '85, 

Panama City, Fla. 
Mildred Hartford '52, Reno, Nev. 
Tracy Linton Hartford '84, Auburn. 
Nancy Mims Hartsfield '63, Montgomery. 
Jane Ward Hawk '83, Troy. 
Fran McManus Hawkins '91, Roanoke. 
Kathy Neal Headley 74, Pendleton, S.C. 


Kathleen Carson Heath '87, Spanish Fort. 
Jeanne Twiggs Heidler '80, Salisbury, Md. 


Caroline Patricia Smith Helms 71, Tifton, Ga. 


Ann Burbach Hemphill 77, Fosters. 
Kathryn Graves Henderson 76, 

New York, N.Y. 
Luella Botsford Henderson 36, Enterprise. 


Margaret Evva Hendrickson '89, Bay Minette. 


Melissa Brown Herkt '77, Miami, Fla. 
Sheryl Lynn Herrin '89, Montgomery. 
Anita Griffith Hill 61, Gadsden. 
Kaye Williams Hill ‘74, Columbus, Ga. 
Sally Jones Hill "63, Coconut Grove, Fla. 
Virginia Snyder Hinshaw '66, Madison, Wis. 
Frances Holk-Moore 778, Foley. 
Cynthia Anne Holland '89, Dothan. 
Betty Brooks Holley '82, Auburn. 
Bessie Mae Holloway '83, Prichard. 
Constantina Likos Horton 75, Birmingham. 
Christine Ann Hudgins-Bonafield 77, 
Port Washington, N.Y. 
Mary Leigh Hughes '86, Auburn. 
Ruth Ann Huntley '81, Columbia, S.C. 
Carol Edmundson Hutcheson '69, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Dianne Kennedy Irby 75, Houston, Texas 
Thelma Carroll Ivery '83, Montgomery. 
Caroline Jane Jackson '64, : 


Arlington; Va 
Linda Garrett Jackson 92, Hina i 


Napersville, 


e K: y 
d-Kenimer "90; Jefferson, 


g 


Dorothy 
Karen 


Leah Campbe! 
Melinda Langfor: 


Nancy Bass Lundy '85, Hunt: 
Susan Leigh Lyon '80, Birmingham. 
Lucinda L. Maine '80, Fairfax, Va. 
Lucile Mallette '36, Auburn. 

Jean Burns Mann '82, Montgomery. — 
Dorene Schoen Mannix '84, Chester, Va. 
Hedy White Manry 771, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia Stephens March '48, Mobile. 

Ann Freeman Martin 57, Decatur. 

Celeste Hurley Martin 57, Gadsden. 

Martha Nolan Martin 77, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Nelda Browning Martin 79, Alexander City. 
Carolyn Bertolotti Mason "72; Birmingham. 
Margaret Gwin Massey 169, Miami, Fla. 
Sonja Strickland Massey 79, Montgomery. 


Barbara Sue Mallory Mathison 67, Huntsville. 


Josetta Brittain Matthews '66, Montgomery. 
Täna Gordon McCallister 75, Chicago, Ill. 
Susan Kay McCreery 78, Montgomery. 
Judith Rene O'Hearn McDonough 83, 

Las Cruces, N.M. 
Donita Elaine McElroy '85, Doraville, Ga. 
Peggy Howland McFarland 74, Auburn. 
Gail Gunn McGee 72, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mary Beth Terry McGee '55. Montgomery. 
Denise McGill '84, Birmingham. 


Montgomery. 


Joyce Reynolds Ringer ‘59, Tucker, Ga. 


Catherine Rodgers McLain '38, Camp Hill. 


| Jeffie Cowart McLemore '50, Moulton. 


Frances Reynolds McLeod '45, Auburn. 
Eddrice Webb McMullan '84, Mobile. 

Linda Ott McMurry ‘68, Raleigh, N.C. | 
Ellen Galvin McNair 79, Montgomery. | 


| Janice Renee Meadows '76, Auburn. 


Lila Nolen Meeks '62, Beaufort, S.C. 
Renee Annette Middleton '90, Harvest. 
Johnnie Harris Miles 74, Alexandria, Va. 
DeAnna Nelson Minard '86, Birmingham. 
Imogene Mathison Mixson 63, Ozark. 
Kimberly Yates Montgomery '85, 
Swannanoa, N.C. 
Betty Davis Moore 62, Scottsboro. 
Mary Virginia McDonald Moore 82, Auburn. 
Wynelda Bahner Moore 58, Birmingham. 
Susan Upton Moorer 75, Birmingham. 
Alicia Edson Morgan ’89, Collinsville. 
*Alma Thompkins Morgan '04, Geraldine. 
Cheryl E. Morgan 774, Auburn. 
Rosemarie Smead Morganett '81, 
Floyds Knob, Ind. 

Virginia Cosby Morris '66, Beltsville, Md. 
Linda Johnson Mosley '90, Eight Mile. 
Barbara Adams Mowat '56, Washington, D.C. 
Cecelia Morris Murphree 77, Opelika. 

A ia Murphy '65, Mansfield, La. 
nce 57, Homewood. 

Auburn. 


Beatrice 
Cary Murchison Phillips 


E Phillips 
_ Marybeth r-Pitmán | 
cia Bowers Plaste : 


Sarah Cole Portis 


^" Gainesville, Fla. 
69, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mobile. 

fa Eskind Rebrovick 77, Nashville, Tenn. 
Charlene Smith Reece 74, Antioch, Tenn. 
Carolyn Brinson Reed '65, Birmingham. | 
Frances Skinner Reeves 71, West Point, Ga. | 
Velma Becton Richardson 82, Auburn. 

Sue Chappell Rigby 62, Marquette, Mich. 
Marlene Hunt Rikard '60, Birmingham. 


Kathleen Snow Robenalt '80, Dallas, Texas 
Dawn Halbrooks Robertson 77, 

Wexford, Pa. 
Jeanne Swanner Robertson '67, 

Burlington, N.C. 
Rebecca Harris Roden '50, Opelika. 
Cassandra Owens Rogers 79, Bayonne, N.J. 
Sylvia Smith Rohmer '91, Mobile. 
Catherine Dixon Roland '59, Andalusia. 
Sara Rowe-Rossmanith '81, Auburn. 
Karen Harris Rowell 79, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Lynn Sampson '89, Birmingham. 
Barbara Ann Sarmiento '91, Montgomery. 
Valerie Tonetti Sarver 74, Birmingham. | 
Anne Phillips Sassaman '65, Chapel Hill, N.C. | 
Chaweewan Sawetamalya '81, 


Bangkok, Thailand 


Mildred Moore Scarsbrook '31, Auburn. 
Joy Arrington Schrage '66, Hamilton, Ga. 
Joyce Harrison Schwob '69, Columbus, Ga. 
Barbara Lane Segrest 68, Auburn. 
Linda Darlene Servey '90, Montgomery. 
Mary Walden Shaffer '47, Montgomery. 
*Pamela Wells Sheffield '65, Ozark. 
Kathryn Milner Shehane 56, 
Douglasville, Ga. 
Elayne M. Shelton 76, Sugar Land, Texas 
Neva Merkl Shepherd '67, Madison. 
Lisa Walsh Shivers 79, Montgomery. 
Sarah Newman Shouse 84, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Anne Rivers Siddons '58, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lynne Grodzichki Siegfried '64, Ames, Iowa 
Margaret Elizabeth Sims '82, Atlanta, Ga. 
Viva Shamim Sisson '81, Charlottesville, Va. 
Betty McKinnon Smallwood '61, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Adele Eckford Smith '62, Miami, Fla. 
Brenda Smith 87, Waycross, Ga. 
Laurie Reams Smith '69, Austin, Texas 
Paula Bryan Smith 76, Birmingham. 
Sarah Blankenship Smith 79, Talladega. 
Jan Snider '82, Nashville, Tenn. 
Robbie Smith Sparks '22, Auburn. 
Sara Gayle Sparks 76, Albemarle, N.C. 
Shirley Kelley Spears 71, Sylacauga. 
June Taylor Spooner 72, Auburn. 
Susan Squiers 67, Columbus, Ga. 
Mary E. Stallworth '28, Beatrice. 
Jean Elizabeth Garner Stead 71, Erwin, Texas 
Cecile Hinson Stephens '68, Moss Point, Miss. 
Terry Lynn Stevenson 92, Frankewing, Tenn. 
Anita Stiefel '85, Dahlonega, Ga. 
Jacquelyn Lufkin Stuart 77, Bay Minette. — 
Marilee Mangrum Tankersley '68, Wetumpka. 
Martha Elna Tanner '46, Hartselle. 
Julie Rowan Taylor '81, Snellville, Ga. 
Patricia A. Teer 59, Auburn. 
Linda Wecht Tesh 778, Raleigh, N.C. 
Patsy Woodham Thomley ‘60, Anniston, 
Ann E. Thompson ‘54, Auburn. 
an Gregory Thompson '65, Roswell, Ga. 
aquita Williams Thomson 91, Huntsville. 
athryn Cordell Thornton 74, Houston, Texas 
dy Griffin Tomlin '61, Dadeville. 
nthia Hess Tourville '77, Rochester, Mich, 
mona Pelletier Travis '80, Picayune, Miss; 
Cynthia Ann Tucker 76, Atlanta, Ga. . t 
RET Pa Hk Se 
ia Givens Vallery 57, Auburn, 
Mildred Simon Van De Mark '34, Auburn. — 
Pamela Vines-85; Washington, D.C. 
ancy McGraw Vinson 72, Auburn. 
athy Ingram Voltz 74, Tuscaloosa. 
Nancy Molton Waites '64, New York, N.Y. 
Nancy Abernathy Walczyk 778, Savannah, Ga. 
Robbie Jean Walker '81, Montgomery. 
Sharon Collister Walker '85, Atlanta, Ga. 
Beverly Nettles Watkins '75, Chicago, Ill. 
Kittie Wells Watson 77, Atlanta, Ga. 
Catherine Wilson Weaver 76, Phenix City, 
Jeanne Moore Weaver '88, Birmingham. 
‘Paula Penn Weissend '87, Montgomery. 
Elizabeth Galt Welles '81, Auburn. 
Maryline Cauthen Westenhaver 29, Auburn. 
Carolyn Adams Whatley '68, Auburn. 
Dorenda Trott White 76, Opelika. 
Evelyn Montgomery White '80, Montgomery. 
Patsy Martin White 70, Dothan. 
Eleanor Boyd Whitelaw '36, Columbus, Ga. 
Deborah Harkins Whitmore 74, 
Mountain Lakes, N.J. 
*Maria Whitson '23, Talladega. 
Julia Law Willard '68, Wetumpka. 
Elizabeth Grimes Williams ‘46, Auburn. 
Betty Jean Harris Wilson 78, Phenix City. 
Shirley Wilson '85, Warrenville, Ill. 
Ruth Winningham '48, Thomson, Ga. 
Johnnye Murray Witcher '83, Montgomery. 
Billie Ruth Fant Wood '49, Auburn. 
Cynthia Ramey Wood '69, Winter Park, Fla. 
Jean Woodham '46, Westport, Conn. 
Frances Benford Woods '43, Birmingham. 
Audrey Clever Wright 71, Montgomery. 
Joann Wright '74, Tuskegee. 
Katrina Yielding ‘49, Valley. 
Linda Coon Wilson Young 82, Abbeville. 
Eugenia Malone Zallen 53, Columbus, Ga. 


*Deceased 
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eyelash of several 
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Although coeds 


'ompetitive leve 


Institute 


nic 


"golden age of spo 
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athletics on anyth 
basis 
1967, 


k, then head oft 


intramural 
lains until 


tri 


ment of Physical Ec 
| letter inviting Aubt 


py Mike Jernigan 


to a rather unassuming start 


'80 


ram that in 25 years 


has produced three Olympi 


All-Ameri 


1erous 


a 


and All-SEC athletes, and even 
professionals, while 


at the same time 
of conference and 
coming within an 
national champion 
letics at Auburn got 


layed basketball on 
| at 

uring 
rt" in the 


Alabama Poly 
so-called 


920s, the 


the 


st long. Women's 


ing other than an 
anguished on the 
when Mary Fitzpa- 


1e women's Depart 
lucation, received a 


irn to participate in 


a women's volley 


After consulting 


kirk, à member of 


yall 


tournament at 


Memphis State University 


with Sandra New 


the PE faculty who 


also directed the women's intramural 


| program, the two decided that Auburn 
all 
don't 


would indeed compete they 


was a team. “I recall 


| needed 
| exactly how we got the team together," 
| remembers Newkirk, still at Auburn as 

an assistant professor of health and 


| 

| human performance. “But we scraped 
| 

| 


group and the kids 


bought their own Auburn shirts from 


up a somenow 
the bookstore to use as uniforms. We 
taped numbers on the backs when we 
got there. 

"We didn't have any travel money, 
so Mary and I drove everyone up in 
our cars and we carried our own food 
to picnic on the way up,” she adds. “We 
slept on the gym floor to save hotel 


Sissy Costner, an All-SEC performer 
in track and field, was one of the 
first Lady Tiger sports stars. 


costs, and I spent the night on a 
trampoline.” 

Despite the obstacles, that team—the 
first women’s team to represent Auburn 
University in intercollegiate athletics in 
the modern era—finished “somewhere 
the pac After 
returning home, Newkirk invited the 
coach of nearby West Georgia College, 


in the middle of 


then a regional women’s power, to 
teach the Auburn team some volleyball 
basics. More tournaments followed, and 
within three years, the team was playing 
a regional schedule 

Other women’s sports followed from 
that 
basketball and tennis, and by the early 
1970s Lady 


teams in golf, softball, track and field, 


humble beginning, including 


the Tigers were fielding 


gymnastics, and swimming and diving. 
Competition was conducted under the 
sponsorship of the Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 
(AIAW), the Alabama chapter of which 
was established after representatives 
from state universities met 


in the late '60s 


at Auburn 


Coaches for the early Lady Tiger 


teams were genera 
from the physical 


ment, who received no extra 


official recognition 


ly faculty members 
education depart 
pay or 
or their efforts 


‘The coaches gave up a great deal 


of their time to work with those teams," 


notes 


volleyball squad, c 


Newkirk, who 


coached the 


irected intramurals 


j 
VARSITY 
SHOWER 


and the overall women’s athletic pro 
gram, and taught PE courses, all at the 
same time, "We had to practice at night 
in the old Student Activities Center, after 
all the 
pleted. I have to laugh when I hear 


intramural games were com- 
some of today's coaches talking about 
how tough they have it. But we enjoyed 
it, and it was an experience that now 


I wouldn't trade for anything.’ 


Becky Jackson, center for Joe Ciam- 
pi's Lady Tigers from 1980-1984, 
was AU's first female All-America. 


J 


Another experience she wouldn't 
trade was that of a trip to Lawrence, 
Kansas, in 1971, where the team played 
in the AIAW National Tournament at 
the University of Kansas. “One of the 
players had an aunt in a town about 
an hour's drive from Lawrence, so we 
drove up and spent the night there. The 
next day, during the tournament, we 
got snowed in. We didn't have any 
money to stay in a hotel, so the PA 
announcer asked the crowd if anyone 
had spare sleeping bags that we could 
use. We ended up staying in a Kansas 
professors family room, sleeping in 
borrowed sleeping bags." 

Gradually, however, conditions 
began to improve. In 1972, women's 
athletics across the nation got a boost 
with the passage of educational legis- 
lation mandating equal opportunities 
for women in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. Although the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) twice tried 
to overturn the bill's athletic provisions 
in court, the law stood. Women at last 
started to get their fair share of the 
athletic pie 


till, change came slowly at 
Auburn. Though some scho- 
larship and travel money 
began to trickle down to Lady 
Tiger programs, progress was still at 
times painfully slow. "Looking back, I 
sometimes think I should have been 
more aggre 


sive and pushed for more 
funds and recognition sooner," New- 
kirk muses. "But in my heart I always 
felt we would get there eventually. And 
I think President Harry Philpott and Lee 
Haley, the athletic director, appreciated 
OUT Tess Corfrorna bored cpp rari 

By 1976, administering women's 
athletics had become a full-time job, 
and Dr. Joanna Davenport came to 
Auburn from the University of Illinois 


to serve as the Tigers’ first official 
women’s athletic director. She found a 
budget of less than $100,000 for nine 
sports, including a grand total of $3,000 
for scholarships; a coaching staff made 
up of faculty volunteers; and separate 
training facilities for men and women 
athletes, She also got a reception that, 
at times, was less than enthusiastic. 
Acceptance for the growing stature of 
women’s sports was by no means 
unanimous 

"I'm sure it was very difficult for some 
of the men, and some of the coaches 
wouldn't speak," recalls Davenport, 
who left Auburn and the athletic 
director's position in 1985, but has since 
returned as an associate professor in 
health and human performance. “But 
I think we women had more under- 
standing for the men than they thought. 
Athletics had always been a male 
domain." 

The 1977 Glomerata, in “Gentle 
Jocks," the yearbook's first-ever major 
Section on women's athletics, lam- 
pPooned the reaction of many male 
athletes and coaches to the unprece- 


dented and ever-increasing invasion of 
Women by picturing a towel-clad male 
wailing in frustration at the site of 
lingerie hung in the varsity shower. 


But many men were also highly 
supportive. Davenport credits Coach 
Haley as one of the program's staunch- 
est supporters, along with Katharine 
Cater, legendary Auburn Dean of 
Women, and President Philpott. “Coach 
Haley was always very fair and never 
made any decision regarding the 
program without consulting me. Dean 
Cater was wonderful, too, and-I think 
President Philpott and she both felt that 
the time had come to give Auburn 
women greater opportunities.” 

Even so, many obstacles remained. 
Like Newkirk before her, Davenport 
preferred to persuade rather than 
confront. “I always felt the best way to 
make progress was to nudge rather than 
push,” she says. “With steady nudging 
came steady progress.” 


By 1979, the program began to really 
take off. Davenport lit a competitive fire 
under the women’s basketball program 
when she hired Joe Ciampi from West 
Point as the program’s first full-time 
coach. 


“The players on that first team had 
learned how to lose," Ciampi re- 
members. “A lot of them were blaming 
everyone but themselves. I asked a 
friend of mine, Vic Mandia, who was 
in the construction business and didn’t 


work much in the winter, to come down 
and help me out. Together, we were | 
the staff. We had a budget tailored to | 
vans and hamburgers, but we were 
fortunate enough to have some schol- 
arships to work with." 

In his second season, the Lady Tigers | 
posted a 26-7 record and won the SEC 
Tournament—and they've become one 


of women's basketball's true dynasties 
coaches were brought on poara am 


women's programs, schedules were 
upgraded, and more scholarships were 
made available. Lady Tiger athletes 
began to receive All-S and All- 
America recognition, and women's 


sports gained increasing prestige and 


respect. 


ith Pat Dye's arrival as 

head football coach and 

athletic director, the AU 

women's program got a 

further boost. "The first thing Coach 

Dye did was get rid of the separate 
training rooms and athletic banquets, 

Davenport says. “His philosophy was 

that the athletic program was one big 
family, be it men's or women's sports 
A similar process took place 

nationally. So successful were women's 

athletics becoming across the country 

that the NCAA, long a bastion for male 

sports, finally sat up and took notice 


FROM TOP: Auburn's women's bas- 
ketball team in 1924; Linda Godby, 
Chantel Tremetiere, and Carolyn 
Jones celebrate an SEC champion- 
ship; Former Lady Tigers Vickie Orr, 
now a Lady Tiger assistant coach, 
and Carolyn Jones played for the 
USA in the 1992 Olympics in 
Barcelona. 
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After several years of competitive 
coexistence with the AIAW, the NCAA 
absorbed the smaller organization in 
1982, providing women's sports with 
greater visibility almost overnight. Even 
so, there were pockets of heavy resist- 
ance to the move. Davenport, then an 
officer in the AIAW, still has mixed 
feelings about the organization's 
demise. 

“I think we had a good model and 
I would have liked to have seen it get 
more time to grow," she says. "Plus, 
there was fear among many in the AIAW 
that the same kind of abuses that have 
plagued men's athletics in the NCAA 
would eventually spread to the wom- 
en's side. But in the end, the change 

vas inevitable. The fear of abuses has 
generally not been realized, and many 


of those who were the cream of the 
crop in the AIAW have eventually risen 
to leadership positions in the NCAA. 
Even the current president of the NCAA 
is a woman." 


arodoxically, with the greater 
budgets, recognition, and 
opportunities came more 
a- 


male coaches and adminis 
tors, who in many cases replaced 
women due to their greater experience. 
"Presently, only 40 percent of admin- 
istrators in women's athletics are 
female, and the percentage of female 
coaches is even lower," Davenport 
notes. "In our case, I often wanted to 
hire women coaches, but I also wanted 
what was best for our program. Real- 
istically, men usually had much greater 
experience. 
"I do think we are seeing a change 
in this trend as more and more former 


women athletes enter coaching." she 
nere tor Coach Ciampi and has now 


returned as an assistant with the goal 
of a coaching career, is a perfect 
example." 

Ciampi, who has compiled a 325-87 
record at Auburn, won three regular and 
two tournament SEC championships, 
and taken the Lady Tigers to the NCAA 
Tournament nine times—finishing 
national runner-up on three occa- 
sions—sees a similar trend. But it is one 
he finds increasingly disturbing. "Expe- 
rience should be the primary qualifi- 
cation for a coaching job, whether a 
candidate is male or female," argues 
Ciampi, who also serves as the Tigers' 
assistant athletic director for women's 
sports. "In order to be a successful 
coach, an individual needs to have 
experience from the grass roots level 
up—as a player and assistant 

"In recent years, however, many 
programs have been hiring female 
coaches just because they are female, 
without regard to experience. That's not 
to say that there aren't a number of 
qualified women coaches out there 
There are, and they should have the 
opportunity to coach. It's just that 
experience—not sex—should be the 
primary qualification." 

At Auburn, the majority of coaches 
in women's sports in recent years have 
been men. But recently, this trend has 


begun to change, with the hiring of 
Virginia Derby '87 as women's golf 
coach and Liz Bitzer to head the 
volleyball program. 

Whatever the gender of the coach, 
however, Lady Tiger programs have 
generally thrived—a particularly note- 
worthy accomplishment in the SEC, 
which has become perhaps the premier 
conference in the nation for women's 
sports. Currently, women compete in 
all but one of the same sports the 
program began with, although volley- 
ball and golf were eliminated and later 
reinstated when the NCAA mandated 
a minimum number of women's pro- 
grams for Division I competitors. 

In addition to the remarkable record 


compiled by the Lady Tiger basketball 
team, the women golfers won an SEC 
championship in 1989 and Auburn 
women athletes in all programs have 
garnered frequent All-SEC and All- 
cognition. Fan support has 


America 


slowly increased, with crowds of over 
7,000 filling the coliseum for several 
major women’s basketball games and 
loyal followings developing in the other 
sports. The budget, which once failed 
to cover even the bare necessities, is 
now in excess of $2 million annually, 


and Auburn women’s teams travel 
across the country playing truly national 
schedules. 


nd the future looks even 
brighter. “Within five years, 

I think we'll see major tele- 
di « vision contracts in women’s 
basketball, and I think that a profes- 
sional league—such as those in 
Europe—will find a market in the U.S. 


within a decade," predicts Ciampi 
Then the best female players won't 


have to travel abroad to continue their 


playing careers. I also think you'll see 
continued improvement in the quality. 
of female athletes. Eventually, look for 
the women's game to be played above 
the rim, as the men's game is already 
played." 

"I think the quality of women's 
intercollegiate athletics, both at Auburn 
and around the country, will only 
continue to grow and improve," Daven- 
port agrees. “I never think they will 
become totally self-supporting finan- 
cially, but they've already become 
integrated to the degree that most 
people no longer think of men's and 
women's sports per se—only athletics 
in general. And I don't see any reason 
to think that the success, acceptance, 
and progress won't continue." AA 


FROM TOP: Gymnastics team mem- 
ber Danielle Pritt works a routine 
on the balance beam during a meet; 
Carolyn Jones and Lynn Stevenson 
celebrate one of the Lady Tigers 
numerous NCAA Tournament bas- 
ketball victories; and former All-SEC 
track and field star Sissy Costner 
goes over the top of the bar on the 
high jump. 


Aubie Calendar 
Replaced by New 
Aubie Fan Club 


The Aubie calendars sold for the past 
five years by the AU Student Govern- 
ment Association have been discontin- 
ued and replaced by a fan club for 
Auburn's favorite feline. 

For an annual fee of $10, fan club 
members will receive a membership card 
and certificate, posters of Aubie, a trad- 
ing card, and a twice-annual newsletter. 
Other benefits include the opportunity 
to write to Aubie and a group photo of 
Aubie along with fan club members. In 
addition, fan club t-shirts are available at 
$7 for members, $10 for non-members. 

Proceeds from the fan club will help 
pay Aubie's expenses. To join, make 
checks payable to the Aubie Fund and 
send along with name, parents' names, 
address, and birthdate to Aubie Fan Club, 
P.O. Box 1676, Auburn, AL 36830, or call 
the SGA Office at (205) 844-4240. 


Service Offers AU 
Radio Basketball 


TRZ Sports Services of Akron, Ohio, is 
making Auburn basketball radio broad- 
casts available to out-of-state and even 
international customers through its 
Teamline service, which provides pre- 


game, play-by-play, and post-game 
broadcasts on the Aupurn NeUwOTK to 
any phone. 


To use the Teamline service, simply 
dial 1-800-846-4700 from any phone in 
the United States or Canada, follow the 
computer prompts to select the broad- 
cast you want to listen to, and have a 
major credit card available. The cost of 
the service is based on a declining rate— 
the longer you listen, the lower the per- 
minute charge. Costs start at 50 cents per 
minute, and listening to a two-hour bas- 
ketball game would run approximately 
$30. 

For more information on the Teamline 
service, call TRZ Sports Services at 1-800- 
225-5321, or write them at One Cascade 
Plaza, Suite 1332, Akron, OH 44308. 


History of Botany, 
Plant Pathology, 


Microbiology Ready 


The 120-year history of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, Plant Pathology, and 
Microbiology, and its predecessors, is 
outlined in a new history of the depart- 
ment written by Donald E. Davis, profes- 
Sor emeritus. 

The history covers the period from 
1872, when the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Alabama offered the 


first courses in "natural history," to the 


FYI 


present. Topics include early history, 
teaching, research, administration, and 
extracurricular activities, and the book is 
illustrated with eight pages of photo- 
graphs. Appendices list all past and 
present faculty members and students 
and include information on each. 

For more information on how to get 
your copy of the book, write Donald E. 
Davis, Department of Botany and Micro- 
biology, 129 Funchess Hall, Auburn 
University, AL 36849. 


| Limited Number of 


Centennial Tickets 


| Now Available 


A limited number of uncut sheets of 
1992 season football tickets, featuring 
the custom artwork commissioned to 
mark the Tiger football centennial, are 
now available to Auburn fans. The ticket 
sets, matted and ready for framing, are 
hand-numbered and embossed with the 
centennial logo. 

The ticket sets are $19.95 each, plus $5 
for postage, tax, and handling. Postage 
and handling on each additional set in- 
cluded in a single order is $3. 

To order, send a check or money 
order to Auburn Football Centennial 
Committee, P.O. Box 351, Auburn, AL 
36831-0351. For charge orders using a 
Visa or Mastercard, call 1-800-488-3883. 

The football centennial committee also 
has a limited number of the special 
nial book, Auburn: 100 Years of Football 
Glory, still available. The edition features 
an all-leather cover and slipcase as well 
as original signatures of some of Auburn's 
major awards winners of the past century 
including Bo Jackson, Pat Sullivan, Terry 
Beasley, Zeke Smith, and Tracy Rocker. 
The cost of each book is $250. 

For information on the collector's 
edition of Auburn: 100 Years of Football 
Glory, call the Auburn Network at (205) 
844-0545. 


Franklin Lectures 
'93 Schedule Set 


For the 26th consecutive year, 
Auburn's Franklin Lectures Series will 
bring noted personalities representing 
fields ranging from medicine to literature 
to campus this year to lecture to students, 
faculty, alumni, and friends. Auburn's 
most prestigious lecture series, the pro- 
gram is sponsored by the John and Mary 
Franklin Foundation of Atlanta, Ga. 

Visiting lecturers for the coming year 
include D. Carleton Gajdusek (Feb. 1-2), 
a Nobel Laureate in physiology and medi- 
cine whose work has concentrated on 
the study and treatment of viral diseases 
affecting young children; Richard Leakey 
(Feb. 24-25), the world's best-known 
paleoanthropologist and now, as Direc- 


tor of Wildlife and Conservation in 
Kenya, the principal force in that 
nation’s effort to save the eroding popu- 
lation of African elephants; Fred C. 
Robinson (Mar. 1-3), D. Tracy Smith 
Professor of English at Yale University 
and one of the world's leading authori- 
tiesonthe Old English language; James 
M. Cox (Apr. 21-22), recently retired as 
scholar and professor of humanities at 
Dartmouth College who has published 
important interpretations of most of 
the significant figures in 19th- and 20th- 
century American literature; and Rich- 
ard Schoeck (May 5-7), author, profes- 
sor, and former research director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 

All lectures will be held on the Au- 
burn campus and are free and open to 
the public. For more information, write 
the Franklin Lectures Program, Dept. 
of English, 9030 Haley Center, Auburn 
Univ., AL 36849, or call (205) 844-9054, 


alic nds ver tegere 2. 
ultimate college 
credit--the Auburn Spirit 
Card Mastercard or Visa! 
Available exclusively 
through the Alumni 
Association and Colonial 
Bank, the cards offer a 


competitive 15.5% 
interest rate, with free 
additional cards for 
family members and 
other benefits. 

Auburn Spirit Cards 
carry a low $12 annual 
fee, which is waived for 
dues-paying members of 
the Alumni Association. 
So apply for your special 
AU Visa or Mastercard 
today. There's no better 
way to show your Auburn 
spirit! 


TAKE 
CHARGE 


Nominees Sought 
For 1993 Walter 
Gilbert Award 


Nominees are now being sought for 
the 1993 Walter Gilbert Award—the high- 
est honor the university can bestow on a 
former Tiger athlete. 

The award, given in memory of the 
late Walter Gilbert '37, a former AU cen- 
ter who became vice president of Texaco 
Oil's European operations division, rec- 
ognizes athletes who have distinguished 
themselves and AU through achieve- 
ments since graduation. 

It is the responsibility of the nomina- 
torto ensure qualifications are well-docu- 
mented. Send nominations by April 15, 
1993, to the Faculty Committee on Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, 2050 Eaves Memo- 
rial Coliseum, Auburn Univ., AL 36849. 
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F CO Send me an application for an AU Spirit Card. i 
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i AE ' For further 
1 ' info, contact: 
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ily State — Zip 1 Association, 
F Mail to: Colonial Bank, AU Spirit Card, P.O. Box 1108, 4 (205) 844-1127 
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317 South College Street 
Auburn University, AL 36849 


Your purchase of an Auburn tag Auburn "License to Learn" tags are 
helps give talented Alabama students a available at your local probate judge's 
"License to Learn." This program allows office, and all but a small fee from each 
you to show your spirit with an attractive tag purchased helps Auburn provide 


Auburn vanity tag while helping to 
provide scholarships. And you 

can do both for only $50 annual- f$ 
ly above your regular tag fee! H s 


scholarships to some of the state's 
SE TO top students. Don't get left behind! 
So Show your Auburn spirit and 


tag along with us today! 
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